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OUR HOME, OUR COUNTRY, AND OUR BROTHER MAN, 


GRAFTING GRAPE VINES. 
Many in Maine are trying to raise grapes, 
and in some sections they succeed very well. 
Some fine specimens of Isabella grapes were 
exhibited at the Show and Fair of the Ken- 
nebee Co, Ag. Society last fall. This variety 


we think will ultimately become acclimated | be as bealthy as those which had the exercise | 


with us and ripen well each season. The 
wild varieties of the Fox, or Frost grape, 
which we find in some parts of Maine, are 
destitute of saccharine matter; but the vines 
are hardy and would form good standards 
upon which to engraft the Isabella, or other 
varieties. It has been recommended by some 
not to engraft the vive until after the leaf has 
formed, in order to avoid the trouble occa- 
sioned by the bleeding. 

In the last number of Hovey’s Magazine 
of Horticulture, isa communication from Mr. 
A. Marshall, of West Chester, Pa., from 
which we extract the following directions. 
He had planted a variety of natives, but not 
liking them, concluded to engraft them. 

“I commenced,” says he, “one morning 
about the last of March, [in Maine it must be 
a month or two later,—Ed.] by removing the 
soil from the vine, to the depth of five or six 
inches; sawed off the vine about two inches 
below the surface; smoothed the end of the 
stump with a sharp knife; split the stump in 
the centre with a chisel; cut the butt end of 
the graft in the shape of a wedge, so that the 
first bud would come on, or immediately 
above, the shoulder of the stump, leaving but 
two buds on the graft, one of which would 
come above the surface of the ground. ‘The 
stumps being from an inch to an inch and a 
quarter, I put two grafts in each stump, one 
in each side with the outside bark to coincide | 


with that of the stump; covered the top of | 
the cleft sides of the stump with grafting wax, | 
so as to prevent bleeding of the sap, replaced 
the soil carefully around and over the stump.” 

Mr. M, says that he left some that were 
grafted and waxed, but not covered with soil 
again. Of those covered with the soil, not 
more than four or five ina hundred missed, 
while of those not covered with soil, nearly 
half missed, 





ANCHOR ICE. 

The Lewiston Journal, after quoting our 
remarks on the formation of anchor ice, adds 
the following: 

‘««Without doubt, the formation of this sub- 
stance occurs under circumstances which ad- 
mit of the above explanation, but with alldue 
deference to the opinion of brother Holmes, 
we think it cannot apply to the solution of the 
phenomenon as it occurs in this vicinity. 
The current of the Androscoggin, it is well 
known, is particularly rapid. For miles 
above the Falls at this place, there is a suc- 
cession of rips, as they are technically called, 
and within the mile immediately above the 
point noticed in our former remarks, the wa- 
ter falls, we should judge, twenty-five or thir- 
ty feet, and so rapid is the current that the 
surface of the stream is rarely frozen over 
during our coldest winters, We know of no 
place, even for a long distance above, where 
the current is “comparatively sluggish,’ or 
moves at a “slow and gentle” rate. How 
then will the above explanation apply? For 
a long distance the waters of the Androscog- 
gin come leaping and tumbling down a rugged 
declivity. A quarter of a mile from the foot 
of the rapids an island occupies the centre of 
the stream, upon either side of which the cur- 
rent sets with great force, there being nothing 
like an eddy till the water passes the island. 

Between the foot of the “rips” and the 
island is a point where the anchor ice appears 
to form in great quantities, and at the present 
moment the channel of the river between the 
two points is completely obstructed by the ice 
in the centre which is thrown up some ten or 
twelve feet above that upon either shore. In 
the eddy below we have never observed the 
phenomenon occur, though the conditions are 
highly favorable, according to the above ex- 
planation. 

About half a mile below the last mentioned 
point are the falls of the Great Androscoggin, 
over which the water rushes with great im- 
petuosity. The water here falls about fifty 
feet, and must be pretty effectually ‘shook,’ 
and yet, so far as our observation goes, ice is 
rarely formed at this point. 

It seems to us the concussion among the 
particles of ice at all parts of the stream at 
the place above mentioned is so great as to 
prevent anything like this “‘overcooling,” and 
that the true explanation of the formation of 
anchor ice must be given in some other way. 
Have we any evidence that the ‘‘overcooling” 
ever occurs except when the fluid to be cool- 
ed below the freezing point is in a perfectly 
quiescent state? Can thut state of quiescence 
sufficient for this purpose be obtained in a 
quick and rapid stream like the one in this vi- 
cinity? Is, in fact, the phenomenon of anchor 
ice like that which occurs in overcooled wa- 
ter? In the latter case we see the whole mass 
assume a chrystalized appearance, and imme- 
diately acquiring the temperature of the sur- 

rounding atmosphere—in the former nothing 
of the kind occurs. Some little stone or 





‘ing point? If so, why does not the whole 
‘mass become congealed? Are there not caus- 
‘es in operation at the bottom of the stream, 
which have not as yet received a satisfactory 
explanation?” 


SOILING CATTLE. 

The Berkshire Agriculturist, after copying 
our extract from Mr. Wilkinson’s remarks on 
| soiling cattle, makes the following queries: 

“This reads well and plausible. But we 

want a few doubts solved. 

1, After all, the writer does not say that one 
acre would keep one cow well. Would it? 

2. Would not the increased amount of la- 
| bor in feeding and watering your cows more 
than pay for the pasturing? 
| $$. Would the cows thus shut up in a yard, 





‘of the pasture? ‘This is an important point. 

4. Would soiling cows, horses, &c., be ju- 
dicious in this section of country? Has any 
‘one made a fair trial? We know that Mr. 
| Quincey, mayor of Boston, has made the trial, 
jand highly recommends it; still the practice 
| does not come into use. 

5. Suppose that a cow, according to Mr. 
Wilkinson, consumes the product of one acre 
only. It must be sown he says, a part with 
rye, a part with corn, lucerne, &c., i. e. it 
must be highly cultivated and there must be a 
great amount of labor on it. Now this acre, 
so treated, ought to yield a ton and a half, or 
|two tons of hay, worth $15 or $20, i. e., it 

would cost $15 or $20 a piece to pasture each 
|cow! would this be economy ?” 





Guano TO CORN IN THE HILL. ‘**How 


of corn in the bill?” 

We answer that 50 Ibs. will be enough, and 
that it should be mixed with 3 loads of mould 
from the woods or the same quantity of rotten 
manure, and 1 bushel of plaster to each acre. 
These should be thoroughly mixed together 
—the quantity named will give a pint to each 
hill of corn, which we consider will be suf- 
ficient to start the corn plants at the onset, 
and ensure their rapid and luxuriant growth 
until the roots shall have got down to the ma- 
nure which may have been ploughed in. We 
would not apply Guano alone in the hill, as the 
ammonia already formed, is in too concentra- 
ted a state to be allowed to come into immedi- 
ate contact with the seed while ina state of 
germination. By incorporating it with the 
mould and plaster, we render the Guano 
harmless, prevent the escape of its most active 
and valuable principle, convert what would 
otherwise be an evil, into a positive benefit, 
prolong the period of its action, and besides 
which, add two other ingredients to the soil, 
which, of themselves, are invaluable as food, 
and as the provider of food, to the corn plants. 
ifthe land may not have been manured 
broadcast, it will require double the quantity 
of mould, or rotten dung and guano, but the 
same quantity of plaster will answer, even 
in that event. 

We would remark here, that we feel it due 
to the cause of good husbandry to state it to 
be our opinion, that nothing but necessity can 
justify any farmer in relying upon manuring 
in the hill for the improvement of his land, 
as nothing short of broadcast manuring can 
effect that object—and we will further state 
that no system of improvement can be con- 
sidered good, which does not embrace rota- 
tion of crops, liming, clover and plaster. 
Manuring in the hill may, and no doubt will 
ensure a single good crop, but it is too partial 
in the distribution of the fertilizer to effect 
general benefit. [American Farmer. 





THE RUTA BAGA. 

Mr. Ep:tor:—I am very glad that the un- 
popular Ruta Baga has been introduced into 
the columns of the Agriculturist. I know of 
no reason why the cultivators of roots may 
not ‘‘reason together” as beneficially as the 
cultivators of fruit, grain, or grass. In those 
by-gone days, when the raising of the Ruta 
Baga turnip was ‘“‘all the go,’ | had no ex- 
perience in cultivation or feeding—heard the 
expressed opinions of different individuals 
with such an indifferent ear that it did not af- 
fect the heart. 

In 1845, I travelled for several days in 
company with two gentlemen who had culti- 
vated them with good success. One said that 
they were not worth raising, the other thought 
they were and gave asa reason, that when 
his cow was fed on them during the winter, 
she gave a good “mess of milk,” and came 
out in good order in the Spring. 

I then thought if the Ruta Baga would 
produce two good results during a long New 
England Winter, viz: a large quantity of 
milk and a good coat of flesh, they were worth 
raising; and resolved to test their utility by 
my own experience, but never did until last 
Spring, when with much difficulty I procured 
a small quantity of old seed, which did not 
come up as was desirable. My crop was 
small, but the quality of the turnips was first 
best. 1 have fed my cows with them for three 
months, the past Fall and Winter—they pro- 
duce a good flow of milk, and bave not given 
auy taste to the milk, cream or butter. I am 
now feeding them with the same quantity of 
Sugar Beets—think they are of the same value 
for food as the turnip, as there is no difference 
in the quantity or quality of the milk. 

In the same article it is asserted that an ox 
left to himself in a yard of running water will 
drink eight times a day. Please give the 
proof. D. D, Kexpaut. 

Lenoz, 1848. 


We have'nt the proof at hand this moment; 
but we have seen it stated lately, on what we 
deemed unquestionable authority, that a stock 
of cattle shut up in a yard, with a half hogs- 








substance at the bottom of the stream forms a 
nucleus, around which the ice continues to 








head of running water, were found to drink, 
on an avarage, by actual watching and count- 


form imperceptibly, and remaining at the bot- ing, eight times a day, each. When we meet 


tom of the stream when the water above and 
around is perfectly clear and open for several 
weeks even, or until it has acquired a mass 


large enough to buoy up whatever has confin-| 


ed it at the bottom of the stream. Have we 


any evidence to suppose that the superincum- 
bent water has remained all the time at a tem- 


with the article again, we will give it to Mr. 
Kendall in black and white. 
{Berkshire Agriculturist. 


A colored woman fell from a three story 
window, at New Orleans, on the 4th inst. and 














perature two or three degrees below the freez- nothing had happened. 


much Guano will it take to manure an acre | 


after picking herself up, walked off as if 














SHEPHERD’S DOG. 

Above we give a portrait of one of the sev- 
eral varieties of the “Shepherd’s Dog.” 

By shepherd’s dog, is meant a breed of 
dogs which the shepherds of Europe have 
with them, and which are trained to assist) 
them in driving their sheep and in guarding 
them from the attacks of wild animals, and | 
|of other dogs. According to some writers, it 
would seem that there is a peculiar breed, 
| which naturally take to the herding of sheep, 
| with but little or no training. This is, to our 
| minds, exceedingly doubtful, for we find many 
| kinds of shepberd’s dogs, or dogs which may 
| be easily trained to the business, but which 
| are widely different from each other in their 
| form, features, and other characteristics. 
| There is the large Spanish dog, which is 
|strong and active, and can grapple with a 
| wolf or a bear; and there is the smooth, light, 
\delicate limbed shepherd’s dog, from Eng- 
_land; and there is the rough, shaggy English 
shepherd’s dog, many of which come into the 
world tailless. ‘There is also the rough Scotch 
colley. 

Loudon, in speaking of this breed of dogs, 
says, “The English sheep dog is usually 
larger than the northern, is larger on the legs, 
and has heen so long accustomed to have the 
tail taken off at the rump, that in some in- 
stances the custom has operated on nature, 
and these dogs are sometimes pupped tailless. 
The shepherd’s dog is not, however, usually 
bred so large as the real cattle or drover’s 
dog; but is yet sufficiently strong and fierce. 
Their color is, in general, black and white, 
with half-pricked ears; they are extremely 
docile and intelligent, and seem almost to un- 
derstand the looks of the shepherd. Some of 
| them are smooth coated; but by fur the great- 
/er number of them are rough, and have their 
| hair crisped, which enables them better to 

bear the effects of continued exposure.” 

He also observes, that ‘‘the shepberd’s dogs 
of Scotland are varied in form and size, but 
are all of them usually smaller than those in 
use in England; they are, nevertheless, with- 
out competitors in sagacity and excellence. 
Their general characteristics are, ears par- 
tially upright, head rather pointed, shaggy 
coat, and a remarkable villocity or fullness of 
tail. Immense flocks of sheep may be seen 
ranging the wilds without other control than 
the shepherd and his dog, which receives his 
commands, executes them, and then waits for 
further orders; or, he often acts with great 
judgment and promptitude from the impulses 
of his own sagacity; in which perhaps these 
dogs never shine more, than in their readiness 
to distinguish the individuals of their own 
flock and their adroitness ia keeping out in- 
truders. In driving a number of sheep any 
distance, a well trained dog never fails to 
confine the sheep to the road; he watches ev- 
ery avenue that leads from it, where he takes 
his stand, threatening every delinquent; and 
pursues the stragglers, forcing them into the 
ranks without doing them any injury. If the 
herdsman be at any time absent, he rests sat- 
isfied, knowing his dog will not abandon his 
charge, but will keep them together; and the 
moment he returns, the sagacious animal gives 
up the trust, or conducts them to his master, 
according to the word or signal given.” 

James Hogg, commonly called the “Erick 
Shepherd,” has given some interesting ac- 
counts of these dogs, and especially one that 
he had when he served as a shepherd among 
the hills of Scotland, 

It may be asked what benefit would these 
dogs be for us where our sheep are kept in 
enclosures and shepherds not required? We 
answer, that we nevertheless have much to 
do with sheep, and the services of such a dog 
are at such times as good as that of two or 
three men. They will collect and bring the 
sheep to you—they will separate strange sheep 
from the flock—they will drive up the sheep 
in some corner of the field, and keep them 
there while you go in among them and select 
any one that you wish—they will help you 
drive the sheep to market—and, in short, will 
bring them to you or drive them away as well 
asa boy. They are also as good for the oth- 
er purposes of the farm and the house as oth- 
er dogs. 

A friend has told us that he has seen one of 
these dogs, that belonged to a butcher, drive 
a large flock of sheep through the crowded 
streets of a city, much more readily and ea- 
sier than a man could do it. 

A correspondent of the Albapy Cultivator, 
in the last volume, writing from England, 
and describing the Smithfield market, says, 
“the sagacity of the shepherd’s dogs which 
are used in driving cattle and sheep, is truly 
remarkable. ‘The sheep are driven in small 
numbers, from 15 to 20 or 30 together. Sev- 
eral flocks arrive at the same time, and fre- 
quently they become mingled together; yet 
the dog will find out the sheep of his master, 
and seldom fails of bringing the wanderer 
back to the flock. 

Frequently | have seen a dog directed to 








the herd, to be examined by a purchaser. He 
immediately jumps into the pen, and with a 


imal forward, and he is placed 
amination. Many similar feats are , 


showing that they possess in a 


more than the masters themselves.” 


bring forward a sheep from the back side of 


bite upon the heel of the sheep, starts the an-| |»), ish grasses grow as abundantly in 
for ex- saaiad Net Wi tay STEM AE te Linki. 


degree intelligence, and if they could speak, affording the very best feed for the produc- 
it would seem that often they would evince | tion of good butter. The climate for the pro- 


We wish that some thousands of the use- 


try could be seut inte nonentaly, and their 
place supplied by this excellent race of sheep 
protecting dogs. ‘There would then be some 
excuse for keeping a dog, whose sagacity 
might so often be used to assist men, instead 
of being a nuisance, as many of the yelping 
curs in most of the “diggins” throughout the 
State are at present. 





{For the Maine Farmer.] 

FARMING IN BIRCH DALE. 

Birncu Dae, Penobscot Co., Mar. 18, 1848. 
Mr. Eprror:—Having for several years 
past been a constant reader of the Farmer, 
and having frequently, iu common with the 
agricultural patrons of the Farmer, been call- 
ed upon by its editor, to give the results of 
my farming to the public, through that medi- 
um; and hoping to induce others, more capa- 
ble than myself, to give to the public through 
its columns, many facts which would be of 
great advantage to the agricultural communi- 
ty, by making public those branches of agri- 
culture the most lucrative and at the same 
time make known the “modus operandi,”’ has 
induced me “to relate my experience.” 
I have kept the past season six work oxen, 
thirty-seven cows and heifers, one horse, and 
forty sheep. My cows are mostly of native 
breed, rather smull in size, and consequently 
cheap in price. I manufactured butter the 
past season, from my cows, with the exception 
of thirty-three days in the hottest of the 
weather, in July and August, when I made 
cheese. I sold the most of my butter during 
the summer, weekly, at the city of Bangor, to 
private families, for twenty cents per pound. 
W bat I made in the fall, I sold by the firkin, 
to private families, for winter use, at the same 
price. [have sold from my dairy in butter 
and cheese, besides what was used by my 
large family, to the amount of $1140 24. I 
have sold in round hogs, pork to the amount 
of $200, and shall sell perhaps $50 worth of 
salt pork, besides what will be necessary for 
family use; sold wool and lambs, besides lamb 
for family use and wool to clothe the children, 
$47 50; grown oats for sale, besides the seed 
sowed, 1000 bushels, which at forty cents per 
bushel, the market price at “Birch Dale,” 
$400; sold poultry to the amount of $26 93; 
expended in labor in improvements on the 
farm, in buildings, stone wall, cedar fences, 
&e., $150; and making a total of $2014 67. 
In addition to the above, I growed 100 bush- 
els of corn on two acres of Jand, besides 12 
bushels of beans, and several loads of pump- 
kins. 1 growed 60 bushels of barley, and 100 
bushels of peas and oats. As this grain is 
mostly used for. family purposes and for fat- 
tening pork, I have not taken it into the ac- 
count. I sowed seven acres of new cleared 
laud with wheat, but owing to the weevil and 
rust, it amounted to a failure, obtaining only 
36 1-2 bushels of poor wheat, which will 
oblige me, for the first time in my life, ‘to go 
to New York to mill.” I planted about six 
acres of potatoes on land bighly manured 
and well cultivated, but owing to the rust and 
rot, the crop but little more than paid for bar- 
vesting—in fact, the crop would not have paid 
for harvesting, had [ not have used them, as 
I did, immediately after digging, by giving 
them to my cows, mixed with pumpkins, 
which increased materially their quantity of 
milk, and also improved their flesh. 
I have the past year expended for labor, 
(having hired all the labor on the farm, ex- 
cepting the labor of Mrs. B., a boy and my- 
self,) taxes, tools, &c., $700,00; which, de- 
ducted from the $2014,67 receipts, leaves the 
sum of $1314,67 balance in my favor, if it 
were not for the family expenses, which per- 
haps would show, not only a lean balavce but 
an extravagance that would ruffle the other- 
wise even temper of Mrs, B., if made public. 
{ doubt not that many of your patrons who 
are engaged in growing “Durham Short 
Horns” and “Paular Merinos,” can show a 
much better account of their success in that 
branch of industry, and [ hope they will com- 
municate the results to the public through the 
Farmer. ‘The season of 1847 was favorable 
to the growth of a good crop of hay, and the 
weather was fine for securing it in good order. 
In fact, the season was very good, not only 
for a good crop of hay and an abundance of 
feed in the early part of the season, but the 
weather was very favorable for the growth of 
fall feed, it being unusually wet and warm— 
but such was the abundance of grass hoppers, 
that they almost destroyed the fall feed, there- 
by very materially reducing the products of 
the dairy. The grass hoppers destroying the 
fall feed, the weevil the wheat crop, the rust 
and rot the potato crop, and the season being 
too warm for the oat crop, farming has been 
rather an uphill business, not only in ‘Birch 
Dale,” but in this vicinity, the past season. 

I noticed, a few weeks since, a report of a 
committee of the N. Y. State Agricultural 
Society, showing that in that great wheat 
growing State, that the products of their dai- 
ries amounted to more than twelve million of 
dollars, nearly equaling their whole wheat 
crop. The farmers of Maine cannot compete 
with New York in wheat growing; but every 
farmer, in favorable seasons, can grow suffi- 
cient wheat for his family, and some to sell 
his neighbors. But what prevents, I ask, the 
farmers of Maine from successful- 
ly with New York or any other State of the 
Union, in the products of the dairy? All of 


No sweeter grasses grow than our dark and 
white clover, grown on our new cleared land, 


duction of butter, at least, is most certainly 


them under the table. 


sweet feed and a constant supply of pure wa- | 


as free from impurities as possible, and should 


be done, and before the cream begins to rise. 
The milk pails, pans, pots and churn must be 
frequently scalded and kept pertectly sweet. 
The milk, after being strained into pans, 
should be placed in a dry, cool, pure atmos- 
phere. If the weather is favorable as to tem- 
perature—of the temperature we usually have 
in the spring and fall—the milk may stand 
thirty-six hours before the cream is removed; 
but in warm summer weather, twenty-four | 
hours is sufficient; in all cases the cream should | 
be skimmed before the milk sours. | 





The | 
cream, before churning, should be put into tin 
cans with covers, and the temperature of the 

cream should be ascertained by a thermome- 

ter, which in warm weather shuuld be fifty- 

four degrees above zero; but in the fall may 
be as high as sixty degrees. If the cream, 
before churning, is too warm, when churned 
the butter will be soft, and it will be impossi- 
ble to work out the buttermilk; in fuct, the 
butter cannot be made of but little value for 
table use. During the most of the season, the 
right temperature of the cream may be ob- 
tained by sitting the cans into cold well or 
spring water the night before churning, but 
the best way is to use ice, which every farmer 
may have through the season of warm weath- 
er, at a trifling expense; and the night betore | ; 





and pack ice around them, which will make |} 
should be done early in the morning, when | 


of ice, is in carrying the butter to market in 
fine order. 
the cream being too warm before it is churn- 
ed, or is made soft by being exposed toa 
warm atmosphere, it is very materially injur- 
ed for table use. 

Two years ago, Mrs. B. being in delicate | ; 
health, and the working of the butter by hand 
being too laborious for ber health, | procured 
a marble table which was of little value, one 
corner having been broken, and after fitting it 
on to a frame, | fixed a wooden roller, turned 


knead bread, and have used it for two years 
to work my butter, the roller being worked 
by myself, Mrs. B. standing by with linen 
cloths in each hand to absorb with the cloths 
the buttermilk that works out of the butter, 
that does not run off. After working out all 
the buttermilk with the roller, I work into 
each pouad of butter, if intended for imme- 
diate use, three-fourths of an ounce of fine 


double refined loaf sugar. I work the salt in- 
to the butter by a wooden slice. Mrs. B. 
then shapes the ball by wooden spatulas, the 
hands not being used or coming in contact in 
working the butter. The advantages of the 
roller, are that the butter can be more thor- 
oughly worked under the roller than by hand, 
and the butter is kept much cooler while be- 
ing worked, and may be done by man’s labor. 
Mrs. B. made three hundred pounds of butter 
in June, packing it in stone pots, which has 
kept it perfectly sweet—in that, she put an 
ounce of salt to each pound of butter, which 
is salt sufficient to keep butter perfectly sweet, 
if the buttermilk is well worked out, which is 
very important. 

Respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 

Ouiver Bircawoop. 

Nore. We wish our correspondent had 
put down his veritable name; however we | 
guess who he is, and we feel greatly obliged 
to him for his communication. In regard to 
dairy business, there is no reason in the world 
why we cannot do as well in Maine as in 
Herkimer county, or any other county in New 
York. We should do as they do. We have 
from time to time published all we could find 
written of their mode of procedure. We 
would recommend to every farmer who can, 
to make a tour of observation through the 
great cheese regions of Connecticut, New 
York, and Vermont, with a view of learning 
all the new processes there practiced. The 
knowledge thus gained would be valuable to 
him through life. Hope to hear again from 
Birch Dale. [Ed. 


























Larcer Pumpexin:—Mr. Editor—I raised 
a pumpkin, from seed that I obtained from 
the Maine Farmer Office, last spring, which 
weighed sixty-two pounds. 

I thought the above was not worth men- 
tioning until I noticed, some time since, in the 
Maine Farmer, an article headed large pump- 
kin—mine weighing ten pounds more, I tho’t 
I might call it a larger pumpkin. 

Georee Firtcn. 

So. Bridgton, March 14, 1948. 





SMOKING MEAT. 
Hamavuren Frasnion, Thecity of Ham- 
burgh in Germany is celebrated for its smoked 
ions, and the trade in this article forms 
quite an important item in the exports of that 
place: but I will not dwell at present upon 
the arrangements of large establishments for 
smoking, but merely give the outline how it 
is done to advantage for family use. 
After the meat has been rs pusher 
consisting of six pounds of salt, one 
brown sugar, and four ounces of saltpetre, to 
16 quarts of water (beef for ten days, hams 
and shoulders from $ to 4 weeks,) itis rubbed 
perfectly dry and hung up in an apparatus ar- 
Pned Ya the following manoer A hole about 
twelve inches deep and three feet round is dug 
and filled with rotten bass or white 
wood, and a barrel, or a 
without top or bottom, is set over the 


ter. A cow that yields thin, blue milk, will | meat is kept in an even warm temperature, a 


The wood is then fired 


The advantages of this mode are that the 


~— SS = a _— ————_. - 
factare of butter, if you think my views by throwing dirt all around it, The meatis ORCHARDS TILLED OR PLOWED. 
worthy of a place in the Farmer, you will hung on sticks across the barrel, and strips of 
please to insert them, if not, you will put, boards are laid so that the smoke is forced to 
pass only the meat, 
To make good butter, requires, in the first by throwing a few coals on top of it, and the 
place, to have good cows. By good cows, I ‘hole filled again when burned out. The meat 
mean those that will give good, rich, yellow ‘is smoked from 8 to 6 days, according to the 
milk. But it should be remembered that cows | regularity of the sinoke and the notion of the 
to give good milk must have an abundance of owner. 


In answer to the question often asked, 
‘‘whether orchards ought to be plowed?” we 


would reply that it is an old and prevalent 


opinion that fruit trees of every kind are im- 


proved and rendered better by having the 


ground stirred around them, in order to let in 
the dew and air to their roots. And, with 


this view, orchards have often been tilled for 


potatoes, grain, and other crops, to which 


make but little butter, and that of an inferior | Condition necessary for success, and that the 


at least in a common lifetime. 


of the pit. 
seed sown in a heap of lime or ashes. Almost 
all of whom I[ have inquired confirm the ac- 
count of Holloway as to its uses as a fertil- 
izer, and its durability. 
smooth, similar to those used by bakers to|of a number of facts proving its benefit in 
increasing vegetation, besides the luxuriant 
growth on the sites of coal-pits. 


quality. The milk should be kept in milking, flavor produced by the use of rotien wood is | 
far superior to any other, as a trial will easily | 


be strained into tin pans as soon as it can well | PFO¥e- 


Beef smoked in December, 1846, and kept 
under the roof of my house, where it was ex- | 
posed to the heat during the summer, was 
perfectly good and sweet in October last. 
Jefferson, Wis., 1848. Caustic, 
[Prairie Farmer. 


CHARCOAL VALUABLE TO 
FARMERS. 

Mr. Epiror: Last week I mentioned in an 
article on the great value of Charcoal for 
agricultural purposes, that it never decays— 
If any one 
wishes evidence on this point he may find it 
on page 421, Report of the Commissioners 
of Patents for 1835. The evidence is con- 
tained in the following extract from a letter, 
where it will be seen that Charcoal manifests 
its value in another way—that of enabling 
the grain to so fill as to prevent its shrinking 
after being cut; thus ensuring a full, plump 
grain, and its consequence, nice white flour. 
This is important and will engage the attention 
of those who depend upon their wheat crop 
as a means of support. With the aid of Char- 
coal no such calamity could visit our valley 
as has afflicted it during the past year. But 
to the extract: 

Gentlemen: In the fulfilment of my prom- 
se, | communicate the following statement 


churning, set the cans of cream into a tub, of some of the results of my inquiries in re- 


ation to the beneficial effects of charcoal as 


the cream in fine order for churning, which | a preventive of shrinkage in winter grain. 


Mr. Holloway of Hancock, Delaware Co. 


It may be well to remark 


Jestroyed the fertility on the immediate site 
We would not expect a crop from 


I will state but one 


An aged and credible man, Mr. Dow, of 


Butternuts, he purchased a load of charcoal to 


use in a small furnace. The man who brought 
it, in passing through a piece of ground, oc- 
cupied asa garden, upset his load. 
sifted rock salt, and one-third of an ounce of | gathered up all they could, but much fine coal 
was left. Mr. 
that it was astonishing to see the increased 


They 
Dow and his wife both said 


vegetation to the extent of where the coal was 
left. They say it was a moist soil. 

These, and a number of facts, the result of 
much inquiry on the subject, have convinced 
me that coal can be profitably used as a ferti- 
lizer. But it is peculiarly valuable as a pre- 
ventive of rust and shrinkage in wheat and 
rye. In proof of which, Col. Holliday, of 


Colchester, Delaware county, a reputable | 


man, well esteemed for truth, who was him- 
self a blacksmith, and whose father had fol- 
lowed the same trade, and had burnt many 
coal-pits, told me that he had made the remark 
to his father that he had never known grain 
to be shrunk where there had been a coal-pit. 
Last year, my son-in-law, Henry Woolsey, 
of Deerpark, in Orange county, said he had 
a piece of rye much shrunk, and of little val- 
ue except where there had been a coal-pit, 
where it was plump and fair. 

Respectfully, Heney V. Kueerr. 


As there are many circumstances to regulate 
the quantity of Charcoal necessary to be used 
per acre, it would be improper to prescribe 
any particular quantity. The best mode of 
procedure I can recommend would be to ap- 
ply say one hundred bushels per acre on ove 
acre, and seventy five bushels on an adjoining 
acre, fifty bushels on the next acre, and 
twenty-five busbels an acre over the whole 
farm. If it is found that the land on which 
twenty-five bushels per acre have been ap- 
plied produces as well as thaton which a 
greater quantity has been applied—particular- 
ly if the season has not been a dry one—then 
there is no necessity for any further applica- 
tion; at least not for a number of years. But 
if either of the other acres produce more than 
a single acre of the twenty-five bushels part, 
then there should be sufficient Charcoal ap- 
difference. Any more is unnecessary and 
wasteful. 

Sometimes where charcoal bas been burned, 
the land will not produce anything on account 
of the ashes which had been left on the spot. 
This land may be restored to fertility by an 
application of rich stable or hog pen manure, 


heads under ordinary circumstances. 


wheat, rye, oats, &c. are unable to bear up 

their heads under other circumstances than 

those of a storm, on play is needed an 
plication of lime and w ashes. 

pp wt Pa. Chronicle.) CHe™1ce- 





A coop Ipga. 


ox knew a boy to steal 
frit, Saye ey vaised it bimmbelf, and I 


sid say to all persons who own land and 
oye, if you wish to make them bonest, set 


out trees, and let them see that it costs some- 














favorable. | 
less sheep killing whelps that infest the coun-| Having had some experience in the manu- 


*ighy| ching to raise fruit.” 


plied to the rest of the farm to make up the | 


and no lime nor ashes should be applied to 
the spot for years—at least not until the stalks 
of plants become too weak to sustain their 


Wherever upon the field the stalks of 


|there are two striking objections, first, they 
| require the light of the sun, and will not well 
flourish under the shude of trees; and second, 
that, being exhausting crops, they impoverish 
the soil, which is so far injuriouste the apples, 
both in quantity and quality. But the Jeru- 
salem Artichoke, (Heltanthus Tuberosws,) 
which is extensively cultivated on the banks 
of the Rhine, rather prefers the shade, and 
would therefore thrive well under the trees; 
and, so far from exhausting the land, will, it 
is said, bear abundantly for ten or more years 
in succession; without manure, even upon 
poor soil, It has been further stated that it 
does not requre much tilling after it bas once 
been planted; for it is only necessary to draw 
the tops out of the ground when ripe, the re- 
maining roots being sufficient to produce the 
next year’s crops without fresh setting, and 
thus they continue from year to year until 
they die of old age. All these properties seem 
to render this plant suitable for orchards; the 
pulling it up will open the ground, while 
the avoidance of digging, after once set, 
will spare the roots of the trees many 
a wound. It also possesses the rare property 
of absorbing nitrogen largely from the at- 
mosphere, which is probably the reason of its 
thriving so well without manure, and con- 
sequently improves the condition of the soil. 
It is planted in drills, similar to potatoes, and, 
like them, its roots are employed for food for 
man and animals. It has been observed that 
orchards, when plowed, often rapidly advance 
to a certain point, and then cease to flourish; 
but this is believed to be caused by planting 
the trees too near each other, and, by plow.ng 
between them, hurries their roots towards 











cool. Another advantage in having a supply N. Y., informed me that he had heard his |e#ch other, until their interference checks 
father remark that he had never known land to 
If butter is soft in consequence of | wear out where there had been a coal-pit; but 
that such places always produced better than 
the adjoining land. 
here, that in some instances I have been told 
thatthe burning of acoal-pit had for a while 


their future growth. The chief objection to 
plowing an orchard is, that, in a hilly country, 
having a soil easily carried off by water, such 
a soil, if kept bare and loose, will, in time, 
become sensibly diminished, where horizontal 
furrows are sufficient to remedy the evil. 
{American Agriculturist. 

We do not know whether these artichokes 
can be had here or not. If they cannot, our 
orchards can be cultivated by planting then 
in vines, beets, carrots, potatoes, beans, peas, 
&ec., or if the orchard is old, corn is the most 
appropriate crop. Atany rate, they should 
be constantly cultivated and the grass and 
weeds kept out. 

Now is the time to cut off all dead limbs in 


Chehocton, in Delaware county, said, that | orchards, and to prune all such branches as 
some years ago, when living at a place called 


| cross or interfere with each other, and all long, 
unsightly straggling shoots, Many good or- 
chardists and writers, however, Mr. Beecher 
umong them, recommend midsummer as the 
best time for this business, We see Mr. 
Alldredge has been pruning at his orchard for 
some weeks. A mixture of 2 parts clay, 1 
part lime, gud one part tar should be applied 
to the wounds made in pruning; or grafting 
| wax, such as we spoke of two weeks sinve, 
jmight be applied. The trunks of all fruit 
trees should now be scraped and washed with 
a mixtare composed of 1 Ib. flour sulphur, ! 
qt. salt, and 1 gallon of soft soap. 
{Farmer & Gardner. 


LEPROSY AND LICE ON CATTLE. 
| Mr. Evrror:—tI have often seen communi- 
| cations in your paper, both asking and giving 
information relative to destroying lice on cat- 
tle. Most young stock will be lousy unless 
great care is taken to prevent. The earliest 
and most sure cure, or means of destruction 
to lice on cattle, is spirits of turpentine, If 
my eattle are lousy, I card them till I fill the 
card with hair; then pour spirits of turpen- 
tine on to the hair in the card, and then card 
the cattle again, being sure to card first where 
| the lice are most likely to be. By following 
| this method once in three or four days for a 
| few times carding the lice will disappear. 
You are aware that turpentine is very pen- 
‘etrating, and as it goes on to the creature by 
| means of the card, most of the bair on the 
‘animal will be touched by the turpentine in 
the card, (which may want new filling with 
turpentine before one creature has been carded 
over,) so that but few lice will escape its ef- 
fects. By repeating it, in two or three days 
you kill the new batched lice, and free your 
stock of the pest, without injury. 

I have often checked the born ail in its first 
stages, by washing the horns thoroughly a few 
times with spirits of turpentine, and at the 
‘same time turning about a table-spoon full 
(to a grown creature) into the hollow just 
‘back of the skull, where the head joins to the 
‘neck, It may, and probably will, make them 
| shake their beads, but it will not harm them. 
| A disorder (leprosy) like that spoken of by 
your correspondent, Otis Brigham, Esq. of 
Westboro’, in your last, has sometimes ap- 
peared among my cattle, but not to a very 
alarming extent. When I have done anything 
for it, it has been to wash the disordered parts 
with lime-water, which bas invariably proved 

ial—wrought @ cure. 
ce piece of lime the size of a goose egg 


i tight vessel—pour in four quarts of hot 
rare and cover the vessel with a cloth, a 
do not vouch for the truth of it, but,) it iesaid 
to be better than when the vessel is left un- 
covered. When it has become cool, turn off 
the clear water, and wash the disordered spots 
two or three times is all I have found neces- 
sary to work a cure. Tnos. W. Wagon. 
Shewsbury, Feb. 3, 1848. rian 
j e ’ 
Spirits of turpentine = — po - son no 


ing on to the hair that adheres to « card, they 























Pierce , of New , bas re- 
Generel commission ia the army, and re- 
signed the practice of the law. 
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THE LATE TRIAL. 

The late trial of Dr. Coolidge has devel- 
oped some traits in the character of our com- 
munity, that we did not expect to see mani- 
fested by so many as we did. One of these 
traits is a sort of morbid curiosity in regard 
to the prisoner. Hundreds and thousands 
flocked in merely to see the unfortunate man, 
and crowded the spacious building where the 
trial was held, without being able to hear a 
word that was said, and, of course, without 
being able to gratify aught but the eye. An- 
other trait developed in some, but which was, 
we believe, more particularly confined to the 
“softer sex,” was a sickly sort of sentimental 
sympathy for the person arraigned, merely 
from the fact of bis being “good looking,” 
and totally regardless of any evidence of 
guilt, or respect for justice, and an impartial 
administration of the laws of the land—laws 
calculated as well to shield the innocent as to 
punish the vicious. We are not among those 
who would stifle the emotions of pity or mer- 
cy. By no means. They are most lovely 
and God-like in their action, but when they 
are suffered to usurp the throne of the mind, 
and trample on reason, discretion and com- 
mon sense, they become faults instead of vir- 
tues. We advocate the practice of pity, 
clemency and mercy, but not at the expense 
of justice when sustained by truth. The 
former attributes should always be subject to 
the latter, and never form stumbling blocks to 
its perfect work and action. We think that 
in future all such trials should be confined to 
the Court House, and not held in a church— 
not that we have any superstitious ideas that 
an assemblage of people, convened in a 
church for the purpese of seeing that the civil 
law be complied with, or any other secular 
purpose, will desecrate the place, or render 
the perishable material of the temple less ho- 
ly—but there is a fitness and a propriety in 
having certain places set apart for specific 
purposes; and when a church has been dedi- 
cated to Almighty God as a place designed for 
his worship, it should be used for that pur- 
pose and none others, and not become, as did 
the synagogues of old, a seat for money 
changers, and a den of thieves.* If it is to be 
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let for such purposes, why go through the sol- 
emn rites of a dedication and a public conse- 
cratiun of the house to God? On the other 
hand, when the county have been to great ex- 
pense to construct a suitable Court House, 
and furnished it with all the means and appli- 
ances necessary for admitting the Court and 
its officers, as well as the people, for the spe- 
cific purpose of administering justice between 
man and man, according to law and evidence, 





that is enough. If the house will accommo- 
date the Court and its officers, and those who 
are immediately and directly interested in the 
results of the trial, either way, that is enough. 
There is no necessity for going into a more 
spacious building, poorly or not at all furnish- 
ed for such business, and where nine-tenths 
cannot hear what is going on, merely that the 
unfortunate person who is arraigned may be 
exhibited to the gaze of the public for the 
gratification of a useless curiosity. 

We think many of the incidents which took 
place at the trial, abundantly demonstrate the 
folly of the thing. We hope, in all sincerity, 











there never will occur a similar case among 
us again, but if there should, we further 
hope that the trustees or proprietors of that 
church will be wise enough never again to let 
it for such a purpose. If the county have not 
buildings suitable, in which to transact their 
business, let them build those that are. 





* Were there not some pockets picked in the church 
at the late trial? 





PAYING FOR LOSS OF LIFE. 

We know not how it is in this country, 
where people are killed by accidents on rail- 
roads, whether the surviving relatives receive 
any aid from the company to make up in some 
little degree for the aid and support which 
they lose by the death of those who suffer. 
It would seem no more than right that if a 
father and husband should be killed through 
some accident on our railroads, that some 
provision should be made by the authors of 
such disaster, to aid in the support of the 
wife and children that are thus bereft of their 
natural provider and protector. It is gener- 
ally the case, we believe, in this country, that 
after a very careful investigation, it is pro- 
claimed that ‘‘nobody was to blame.” 

In France a different system prevails.— 
There, it is incumbent on the Railroad Com- 
pany to make some provision—to pay over to 
the surviving friends or dependents of the 
person or persons killed, a sum which shall 
aid them in part as the person who is killed 
would, had he lived. By a report in the Rail- 








road Journal, we see it stated that in a recent 
accident on the Orleans railway, the Correc- 
tional Tribunal of Orleans refrained from 
awarding damages to the persons injured, un- 
til it should be able to make inquiries. The 
parties not being able to come to arrangement 
with the company, the Tribunal was called 
upon to decide. One of the parties was a 
female who received some violent contusions; 
the company had offered her five hundred 
francs, and the Tribunal awarded her a thous- 
and. The other party was the widow of a 
man named Perrin, who had died after hav- 
ing both legs, which had been crushed, ampu- 
tated. The Tribunal awarded to the widow 
and her children, fifteen thousand francs, 
fourteen thousand of which were to be placed 
in the public funds, the interest to be allowed 
to the widow for life; and at her death, the 
fund to be divided among her three children. 
On the marriage of her two daughters, they 
each are to receive fifteen hundred francs, 
being the sum that their father allowed the 
eldest girl; and the interest to be paid the 
widow is to be reduced in proportion to the 
amount withdrawn. If the widow should 
marry again, she is only allowed to receive a 
wae interest on the fourteen thousand 
rancs, . 





Curmate or Mexico. .A writer in Mexico 
states that the climate there is a singular one 
—that the atmosphere contains so much less 





ozygen that the whole economy of life is 
© increased to almost 
double in and there is great want 
of vigor and energy. We should like to 
Know if any accurate x pe s have ever 
been instituted to ascertain if there is in reality 


tae 


= ee py wey Lat. alll and all others, that 
RD ty Aarhert dhe — truth in either of the ‘ 
of the article referred to, unless there is some im- 
postor in the field, entirely unknown to us. 


Very good, neighbor. And we inform you 
and all others that what we have said is true, 
and we have documents, in black and white, 
to substantiate what we say: that his Cul- 
tivator is sent to persons at a less price and 
on different terms from what he has published. 

Either his published terms do not mean 
what they say, or he does not mean to practice 
what he there says. 

Our dear friend of wrath may take which 
horn of the dilemma suits him best. 

One word more. If Bro. B. had not been 
so familiar with the ‘‘green-eyed monster,” 
he would not be quite so ready to ascribe an 
“envious spirit” tous. Weenvy him! God 
forbid. Our paper always got a living hon- 
estly. lt is as firmly established as his own, 
and we doubt not will live long enough to 
demonstrate to him that, in publishing news- 
papers, as in every thing else, “Honesty is 
the best policy.” 


CutorororM in astaHma. A physician of 
Philadelphia, who has been afflicted with 
asthma, states that he received great relief by 
inhaling chloroform. He put four or five 
drops upon his handkerchief, and inhaled it 
freely. Many deaths have taken place in con- 
sequence of the use of chloroform, but we 
have heard of none from the use of pure 
ether. We think the latter the safest. 


Frare-up 1x Canton. The ship Panema 
brings news from Canton that six Englishmen 
have been murdered by the Chinese, and that 
there was great excitement. It will probably 
result in some act of retaliation, if not in war. 


Desertine THe Mississipri1. Mr. F. P. 
Holcomb, an engineer, predicts that the Mis- 
sissippi river will ere long be deserted by 
travelers, inasmuch as railroads will make 
shorter distances and save time, for instance, 
from New Orleans to Louisville, by water, it 
is fourteen hundred miles, by land it is only 
six hundred miles. Who wouldn’t prefer 
traveling on a rail-way six hundred miles, at 
twenty miles per hour, to traveling fourteen 
hundred miles at twelve miles per hour? 








Pocket picxine. The pick-pocket gentry 
were fully represented during the funeral pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Adams in Boston, and they 
made some large hauls. One gentleman lost 
three hundred and eighty dollars. 


Errects oF sNnow-satuinc. A lad in 
Boston lost an eye while engaged in snow- 
balling. Boys should be careful. It is poor 
business, even if pursued in sport. 





Bartimore riots. A miserable riot oc- 
curred in Baltimore, Sunday before last. It 
commenced among the fire companies. One 
man was shot, and some others wounded. 
Such fire companies had better be disbanded. 
We had as lief suffer the tender mercies of a 
fire, as that of such rowdies. 


CrusHep to peat. Mr. Ansel Howland, 
of Sandwich, Mass., was crushed to death 
last week by a stone, weighing about a ton, 
falling upon him. 

Toap potato, An English paper states 
that Mr. Mullock, of North Ewerton, found 
and exhibited a potato, in the centre of which 
was snugly encased a young toad. The po- 
tato appeared to be a fine, healthy one, and 
was baked. During the process of baking, 
it cracked, and the head of the varmint was 
discovered when brought to the table. We 
should think this would puzzle the king as 
much as the apple dumplings did, when he 
couldn’t imagine how the apple got in without 
leaving any seam. 





Larce roppery. The jewelry store of 
O. C. Forsyth, Brooklyn, N. Y., was recently 
robbed of goods valued at $8,000. 





STEAM KNITTING work. We were in 
hopes that the comfortable, social, fireside 
business of knitting, might not be distnrbed 
by the rage of modern improvements. We 
see it stated, however, that the steam engine 
has been hitched on to knitting work, and the 
way the stockings roll out is a caution to 
Dutchmen. One hand can tend three ma- 
chines, and one machine will knit a big stock- 
ing in three hours. 





Mormon settiement. Brigham Young, 
the Mormon Elder, calls the faithful to repair 
to the valley of the great salt lake. Here 
they have laid out a city and intend to build 
a temple that shall eclipse the Nauvoo one in 
splendor and glory. ‘Their present site is 
separated from other settlements by a belt of 
desert only five hundred miles wide. One 
would suppose that they might mormonize 
here to their hearts’ content without disturb- 
ance from any “outside barbarians.” 
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A LARGE FAMILY. The British Association 
are now feeding seventy thousand poor chil- 
dren, and the prospect is that their family 
will increase to one hundred thousand. 








Incenpiary cat. A house in Pennsylva- 
nia was not long since set on fire byacat. A 
coal of fire fell upon her back, and she 
“cleared” for the garret, and shook it off 


among some flax. She ought to be hung for 
arson, © 





Frenxcu steamers. The French steam- 
ship company, notwithstanding the discour- 
aging beginning, have reorganized, and ar- 
rangements have been made with their gov- 
ernment to pay them certain sums in aid of 


the and five new steamships are to 
be built within the next two years. 


Asap Frotic. The steamboat Frolic, on 
the Illinois river, burst her boiler on the 8th 
instant, and scalded several persons to death. 


Pur ovr tHe wients. There are two 
light houses on Turks’ Island, but the lights 
New rotten. An exchange says that Col. 
Herron Foster has invented a new rolier by 
which different inks can be laid on to 
types by one operation. How is it done? 


Marrir. ‘The celebrated John N. Maffit 
is at Little Rock, lec- 

















less oxygen in Mexico than in New England. 


tures. His new wife it is said bas returned 


articles of this important document, and there- : 


|the elective officers of Robin Hood 





THE TR 
We have not room 


. Ives of the following, from the 
oc ahaa which tells the whole story H 


York Herald publishes what pr : 
gay accurate copy of the Mex 
Treaty. ‘The Herald does not, however, suy 


by what means it got possession 


of the 
ment, nor give us any of its 


what the 
that it is s 


copy. : 

The Treaty consists of twenty-three articles. 
The Ist article provides for ‘a firm and uni- 
versal peace between the United States of 

merica and the Mexican Republic”; the 2d, 
or the provisional suspension of hostilities 
and the re-establishment of constitutional 
order in places occupied by American troops; 
$d, for the earliest possible withdrawal of our 
troops, and the suspension of the blockade of 
the Mexican ports, after the ratification of the 
‘Treaty, and the evacuation of the city of 
Mexico in one month; 4th, for the delivery of 
all castles, forts, &e., and of all artillery, 
arms and munitions of war in our bands at the 
time of the ratification, also of all prisoners of 
war, also of such Mexican prisoners as are 
held by Indian tribes, within the limits of the 
United States, and the final evacuation of the 
country, if possible, within three months; the 
5th article specifies the boundary line as fol- 
lows: 

“The boundary line between the two re- 
publics shall commence in the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, three leagues from land, opposite the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, otherwise called 
Rio Bravo del Norte, or opposite the mouth 
of its deepest branch, if it should have more 
than one branch emptying in to the sea; from 
thence up the middle of that River, following 
the deepest channel, where it bas more than 
one, to the point where it strikes the southern 
boundary of New Mexico (which runs north 
of the town called Paso,) to its western ter- 
mination; thence northward along the western 
line of New Mexico, until it intersects the 
first branch of the river Gila; (or if it should 
not intersect any branch of that river, then to 
the point on the said line nearest to such 
branch, and thence in a direct line to the 
same:) thence down the middle of the said 
branch and of the said river, until it empties 
into the Rio Colorado; thence across the Rio 
Colorado, following the division line between 
Upper and Lower California, to the Pacific 
Ocean.” 

Disturnell’s map, revised edition, is to be 
taken as a guide. Article 6th provides a free 
passage by water, up the Gulf of California 
and the river Colorado, for citizens of the 
United States to their possessions north of the 
boundary line; 7th, provides for the free use 
of the Rio Grande and the Gila rivers, by both 
countries, where the boundary line runs 
through the channel of these rivers; 8th gives 
the Mexican citizens a right to remain in the 
territory ceded to the United States, or re- 
move, as they may prefer, their election to be 
made in one year, property of all kinds being 
inviolable. Articles 9th and 10th, relating to 
the incorporation of the Mexican citizens into 
our Union and the guaranty of Roman Catho- 
licism, &c.—have been either expunged or 
altered by the Senate. Article 11th relates to 
the protection of Mexican citizens from the 
Indian tribes inhabiting the territories ceded 
to the United States; the 12th provides that, 

“Immediately after this treaty shall have 
been duly ratified by the government of the 
Mexican republic, the sum of three millions 
of dollars shall be paid to the said government 
by that of the United States, at the city of 
Mexico, in the gold or silver coin of Mexico. 
The remaining twelve millions of dollars shall 
be paid atthe same place, and in the same 
coin, in annual instalments of three millions 
of dollars each, together with interest on the 
same, at the rate of 6 per centum per annum. 
This interest shall begin to run upon the 
whole sum of twelve millions from the day of 
the ratification of the present treaty by the 
Mexican government, and the first of the in- 
stalments shall be paid at the expiration of 
one year from the same day. Together with 
each annual instalment, as it falls due, the 
whole interest accruing on such instalment 
from the beginning shall also be paid.” 

‘The 13th, 14th and 15th require the U. S. 
government to assume and pay all the claims 
of American citizens, now due, and decided 
on, from Mexico; and all that may hereafter 
become due agreeably to the Conventions of 
1839 and 1845. ‘The 16th relates to the right 
of either party to erect fortifications; the 17th 
to the renewal of the treaty of 1831; the 18th, 
19th, and 20th, relate chiefly to the disposition 
of merchandise and supplies imported during 
the occupation of Mexico by our troops, or 
previous to their final evacuation of the 
country. ‘Ihe 2ist provides for the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners to adjust any future 
difficulties between the two Republics; the 22d 
article specifies the general principles on 
which future wars, if any there should be, 
between the two countries, shall be conduct- 
ed in respect to merchants and non-combat- 
tants, prisoners of war, &c. &c. The 23d 
article requires the ratification of the treaty 
in four months; but this article is nullified by 
a secret article which allows eight months, if 
necessary, to complete the ratification of said 
treaty. 

“Done in quintuplicate at the city of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, on the second day of 
February, in the year of our Lord one thous- 
and eight hundred and forty-eight. 













N. P. Trisrt, L. 8.] 
Luts G, Cuevas, L. S. 
Bernarpo Corto, L. 8. 
Mie. ArristTarn, L. s.}” 


The President is said to have approved of 
the amendments of the Senate; and the belief 
is expressed that the Mexican Congress will 
accept the modifications. The Washington 
correspondent of the Journal of Commerce 
thinks that the chief difficulty in the way of 
the ratification of the amendments will be 
with Mr. McIntosh and other British agents, 
and adds: 

‘The original project proposed that the three 
millions be paid to Mexico on the ratification 
of the project by the Mexican Congress.— 
All that is defeated by amendments. The 
amendments must be concurred in by the 
Mexican government, and ratifications ex- 
changed, before any money can be paid.— 
Then, again, the original project was that the 
additional sam of twelve millions should be 
paid to Mexico in United States stocks, and 
in that case, the consideration stipulated for 
the British agents and others who negotiated 
project, would be at once paid to them in 
stocks, by the acting President Pena y Pena. 
But the Senate have provided that the sum 
shall be paid in annual instalments, and in 
coin, to the Mexican government. The ex- 
isting government cannot, therefore, control 
it, and there can be no bribery in the matter 
—and the British agents can get no compen- 
sation for enone ey in favor of a ratifi- 
cation, ‘They lose also their preferred grants 
oflands. They will look coldly on the'l 
as modified, , 2 a 

The amount of the matter is, that the Senate 
have so framed a treaty as to secure the in- 
dependent, and unbiassed, and united action 
of the Mexican Government upon it. In 
ae Mee re we are S have no © gape treaty. 

ave areal trea a 
good faith, or none at all.” = lag 


Gop mepat. The Legislatureof Virgin- 
ia have voted to procure a gold medal, with a 
suitable inscription, and present it to General 











GENERAL conroraTION Law. The Legis- 
Jature of New York have passed a general 
corporation law, under which individuals may 
become corporate companies without applying 
to the Legislature. It is said to be a very ju- 
dicious law, and likely to work well. 
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_ REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. | 
In our last week’s issue we gave only a 
meagre summary of the important news bro’t 
by the Cambria. 

nfm on relative to the revolution in 
France, we copy from the Boston Chronoty pe, 
affair we have seen: | 














ean triumph over an army of 100,000 men. The 
is entirely on the heads or the ; ‘ 
ernment which has passed away, and Louis Phill: 
and Guizot must thank their own — stupidity 
for their loss of power. There is a progress 
in French Revolutions. ‘That of 1789 was » and 
blind, That of 1830 was less bloorly, more enlighten- 
ed, but overcome by king-craft. This of 1848 is pacific 
and intelligent, and i the hope that true Liberty 
has at last dawned upon Europe. 


As the reader cannot intelli peruse the details 
of the newspapers without a py A of the condition obout 


of France at po poe when a lorious — 
took place, he will pardon us rely a 

Under the old ates dynasty be France 
had a parliament, but no popular suffrage. The nation 
was a great rotten borough, and to the masses the gov- 
ernment was more intolerable than an 
ism, inasmuch as many despots are worse than one. 
Take France at large, and any day of that old dynasty 
was worse and more terrible than any day ofthe so 
called “reign of terror.” When Napoleon's selfish 
ambition had led to the restoration of the monarchy, 
and an effete Bourbon was placed wpon the throne, it 
was made the law that only those paying 1000 francs 
in direct taxes and being forty years of age should be 
eligible to the national legislature, and only those pay- 
ing 300 francs and being ey Lage of age should 
qualified to vote. Under this law only 15,000 French- 
men were qualified for a seat in the legislature and less 
than 80, out of 35,000,000 of people were voters. 
As the government had at least bulf a million places 
to bestow they were pretty sure of having their own 
will against the le. 

This rotten system led to the overthrow of Charles 
X and Polignac in 1830. Great was the joy of all the 
friends of Liberty. But the too generous confidence 
of Lafayette and the reformers in Louis Phillippe lost 
nearly all that had been gained for freedom, The self- 
ish old miser who was crowned the “citizen king,”’ 
had not the manhood or wisdom to trust the people and 
be their servant. All that was gained for free suffrage 
was that a payment of 200 francs in direct taxes and 
twenty-five years of age should give the franchise. 
This gave a ly to 200,000 voters. There are 
459 deputies. The total number of voters in 350 poor 
arrondissements did not exceed 100,000, so that by 
bribing thei the Government could always secure an 
overwhelming majority, and defy the industrial classes 
of the great centres of population. On such a founda- 
tion as this the false selfish “‘King of the Barricades” 
has been amassing his millions, fortifying Paris against 
the Parisians, gagging the press and, as a last consum- 
mation of folly, forbidding the people peaceably to as- 
semble to discuss their grievances and adopt plans fur 
the extension of the right of suffrage. 

The opposition in France, adopting fully the pacific 
spirit of O’Connell of Ireland, and Cobden of England, 
have been getting up a moral agitation for the exten- 
sion of the right of suffrage. As a part of this move- 
ment they had projected a grand Reform Banquet in 
the open air, at which the opposition deputies were to 
attend. In the mean time the Annual Address to the 
Throne was under discussion for twenty-one days, the 
opposition perseveringly insisting that a clause should 
be inserted requesting a parliamentary reform in ac- 
cordance with the progressive principles of the age. 
The ministry opposed the insertion of any such clause, 
and carried their point by a majority of 222 to 189. 
Here Guizot’s working majority of 100 was dwin- 
died down to 33! This was a triumph for the opposi- 
tion. The government was obliged to talk about re- 
form. The ition laughed and prepared for their 
great reform banquet. ‘he officers of the National 
Guard tendered their services to the ition to pro- 
tect them in their right of meeting. The stupid gov- 
ernment went to drawing the regular troops of the line 
into Paris, till it had 190,000 soldiers there. Then it 
actually forbade the reiorm banquet. The opposition 
deputies by proclamation requested the people to sub- 
mit and be peaceable, and promised to move the im- 
peachment of the ministry. But the people assembled 
in the streets to talk. The Troops of the line were 
stationed to intimidate them. This was on Februar 
22d. The most ominous revelation of the will of the 
government was, that the National Guard were not 
called out. 

On Wednesday, the 23d, the people were out in 
greater masses. Shops were closed. Arms were put 
in requisition. Barricades of defence were raised 
against the marching of the troops. The National 
Guards began to rally uncalled. But the spirit on all 
sides was rather pacific. 

In the Chamber of Peers, the Marquis de Boissy, 
leader of the opposition, endeavored tc call the minis- 
try to account for not calling out the National Guards, 
but the conservative outcry was such that be could not 
be heard. 

lu the Chamber of Deputies a similar demand upon 
the ministry was made by M. Vavin, a depaty of Paris. 
Simultaneously a deputation from the National Guard 
petitioning for Reform approached the Chambers, and 
were stopped by the regular troops. The opposition 
Deputies came out to meet them and bore their petition 
to the Chamber, M. Vavin his question, and 
M. Guizot replied that the King had sent for Count 
Mole and would form a new ministry. This was re- 
ceived by a tremendous shout from the opposition. M. 
Guizot announced that the present ministry would pre- 
serve order till the new one was formed. But the new 
ministry which was speedily announced as consisting 
of Count Mole, President of the Council and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs; M. Dufaure, Minister of the In- 
terior; M. Viven, of Justice; M. Billault, of Marine; 
M. Gouin, of Agriculture and Commerce; M. Hypo- 
lite Passy, of Finance; M. de Tocqueville, of Public 
Instruction; M. Lanyer or Count Dara, of Public 
Works—-did not satisly the people. They encamped 
round their watch fires during the night. 

Thursday morning found them in force and deter- 
mined to have further reform. The National Guards 
had fully taken sides with the le. The troops of 
the line had in a great measure done the same, even 
giving up their arms to the le in some instances. 

Louis Phillippe seems clearly to have seen by this 
time that all was over with him. The Duchess of 
Orleans wentto the Chamber of Deputies in deep 
mourning with her two sons, one of whom, the young 
Count de Paris, was beir to the throne. She was ac- 
companied by the Dukes De Nemours and Montpen- 
sier. They made their way with difficulty through the 
crowd, and took seats on one of the upper benches of 
the centre. A multitude of armed men of the Na- 
tional Guard rushed in and occupied every vacant space 
in the hall. Dupin arose and announced the abdication 
se favor of the Count de Paris, under the 
regency of the Duchess d’Orleans. A cry from the 

lery, “It is too late.” Indescribable tumult ensued. 
he National Guard rallied round the royal family. 
Messrs. Marie and Odillon Barrot and Cremieux ad- 
vocated the re of the Duchess d’Orleans. Messrs. 
Genoude and Toretiehiaeplin advocated an appeal to 
the people. Messrs. Lamartine and Ledru Rollin in- 
sisted on the necessity of appointing a provisional gov- 
erament. M. Sauzet, the President, put on his hat 
and concluded the sitting. The Princess and family 
retired, followed by all the members of the left—the 
speceivon,—enly yop ie the hall. M. Dupont d’! 

ure was placed in the chair, and the members of a 
provisional government were proclaimed, afier which 
the assembly adjourned to the Hotel de Ville. 

France was laimed a republic on the morning of 
the 25th. The following are the executive officers: 

M. Dupont (de ’Eure,) President of the Council. 

M. De Lamartine, Minister of Foreign A flairs. 

M. Arago, Minister of Marine. 

M. Cremieux, Mirister of Justice. 


. 


Minister of Commerce. 


General Cavaignac, Governor of Algiers. 

General de is, C of Na- 
tional Guards. 

In the mean time, on the 24th, if we understand the 
accounts, the had themselves of the 
Palais Royal, and the Tuilleries. From the latier 
they took the Throne—a useless pieco of furniture it 
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false and tyrannical gov- : 
PPS | seillaise, in which the National Guards primed. 


Y | than themselves. They braved the fire of infantry last 
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seurs de la Patrie!’ and then winding up with er 


scended into the street > and that the 


people frantic with joy. On 
asking a National Guard what had » ‘We have 
declared for relorm,’ said he; ‘that ia, some of us differ 
reform, but we are agreed about Guizot!’ ‘Vive 
la Garde Nationale!’ cried the people incessantly.— 


toon the street on the Boulevard. Loud cries 
poli a called me to emeten 
in. cuirassiers, supported by halfa 
ba of chasseurs a cheval arrived. The Chef d’ 


gave orders to draw swords. The ranks of 
the National Guards closed. The cries of the people 
redoubled, although not a man of them was armed. 
The squadron made a halt movement on the Rue Le- 
pelletier, when the officer in command of the National 
Guards drew his sword, advanced and saluted him. A 
few words were exchanged. They separated. The 
one placed himself at the head of his soldiers, and gave 
the word to ‘wheel and forward,’ and they resumed 
their march nied by the cheers and clapping of 
hands of the multutude. The officer of the National 
Guards returned quietly to his post and sheathed his 
sword. Iam told the words exchanged between the 
officers were these—*Who are these men?’ ‘They are 
the people.’ ‘And those in uniform?’ ‘They are the 
second legion of the National wee of Paris.’ ‘The 
»le must disperse.’ ¢ will not.’ ‘I must ase 
eae ‘Sir, the Netioeal Geend snares with the 
people, the people who demand reform.’ ‘They must 
disperse.’ *They will not.’ ‘1 must ase force.” ‘Sir, 
we the National Guards, sympathise in the desire for 
reform, and will detend them.’ I am assured by per- 
sons who say that they heard all that passed, that the 
officer and the cuirasseurs cried ‘Vive la Reforme!’ 
But I cannot affirm or contradict it. I know, however, 
that the soldiers looked serious, but not savage.” 

Douglass Jerrold'’s Newspaper says: 

_ “This procedure of the National Guards was not 
singular, Other corps fraternised, and some at the 
very moment when the authorities most required their 
services, to disperse the crowds in the streets. The 
same with the Municipal Guards; when ordered to 
clear the streets, in some instances they quietly wheeled 
round and marched away. At the Place des Peres 
the National Guards declared for reform; the Munici- 
pal Guards were ordered to disarm them, and advanced 
with charged bayonets; but the movement was inni- 
tated by the National Guards, the bayonets crossed, 
blood was about to flow, when the colonel of the Na- 
tional Guard, M. Textorix cried out, ‘Hold, soldiers" 
these are the people; respect the people.” The Mu- 
nicipal Guards raised their bayouets, shouldered arms, 
and marched off. 

During the day vague rumors spread through Paris 
of a serious conflict, attended with no little bloodshed, 
going on in the Rues St. Martin, Beaubourg, &c. The 
Times correspondent gives the following account of the 
principal combat :— 

“The Parisians are among the bravest men of the 
universe. This is the greatest victory they ever ob- 
tained. The people were yesterday morning unarmed. 
They were in the presence of an army of 100,000 of 
the finest troops in the world, with artillery aod stores 
unlimited in number and amount, and who were con- 
































BY THE GOVERNOR. 

A PROCLAMATION, 

FOR A Day oF ’ 
PUBLIC HUMILIATION, FASTING & PRAYER. 
1, Joun W. Dana, Governor of the State of Maine, 
in conformity with a venerated usage end with the ad- 
vice of the Executive Council, do set apart, THURS- 
DAY, the thirteenth day of April, as a day of Pustic 

HumitsaTion, Pasting anp PRAYER. 

Realizing that we are entirely indebted to the rich 
munificence of our Heavenly Father, for the manifold 
blessings with which we are constantly surrounded, let 


fess that we have forgotten or denied the hand from 
whence they flow, or have received them thankless and 
murmuring, because Infinite Wisdom still permits the 
existence of some evil that we are impatient to remove, 
or withholds some fancied essing which we crave. 

Remembering that we are primarily responsible for 
ourselves and not our neighbors, let us each call home 
our thoughts from their anxious wandering after the 
errors of others, and turn them within, upon the dark, 
unexplored recesses of our own hearts ; bestowing upon 
ourselves that severity of judgment which we are wont 
to extend to those around us, and extending to them in- 
stead, that charity which thinketh no evil, which “suf 
fereth long and is kind.” In thus jedging ourselves in 
the light of truth, and others in the light of love, we 
may with cenfidence ask aid from Him whose essential 
elements are truth and love. 

Under such a discipline of mind and heart, if we re- 


the pharisee. 


the Independence of the United States the sevent y- 
second. 


JOHN W. DANA. 
By the Governor: 


Ezra B. Frencu, Sec’y of State. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMPEND. 
SATURDAY, March 18, 

Senate. On motion by Mr. Ashley, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of executive business ; 
and, after a short interval, the doors were re-opened. 

Mr. Bradbury withdrew his motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendments to the bill for the relief 
of the heirs of John Paul Jones were concurred in. 

A mess: i was received from the House, communi- 
as the death of the Hon. J. M. Holley; which was 
read. 

Mr. Dickinson addressed the Senate, pronouncing a 
very handsome eulogy un the public services and char- 
acter of the deceased. After which the customary res- 
olutions were adopted. 

Mouse. Mr. Hunt, of New York, announced the 
death of his colleague, Mr. Holley, accompanied by an 
appropriate eulogy and the usual resolutions; and thea 
the House adjourned. 

Monpay, March 20. 

Senate. Mr. Badger introduced and supported 
his bill defining the laws which gave the franking priv- 
ilege to members of Congress. He proposes to give 
to members the right to frank letters or packages not 
weighing more than two ounces, either during the ses- 
sion or the recess. The bill was read twice and refer- 
red to the Commitiee on the Post Office. 

On motion of Mr. Atherton, the deficiency bill was 
taken up, the question pending being upon Mr. Ben- 
ton’s amendment with regard to a Mission to Rome. 





grosated in barracks, forts, citadels, nearly impregna- 
le, with the King’s name to support them. Those 
unarmed men defied and withstood charges of cavalry 
in the largest square of Europe throughout an entire 
day, and formed barricades, and committed what, but 
for the object, would merit the name of outrage, with 
a coolness and an audacity perfectly marvellous, and 
in the presence of t four times wore unmerous 


night and this morning, notwithstanding that proverbial 
drawback on their courage—heavy rain—resumed their 
construction of barricades and their defence of them 
with a few bludgeons and paving-stones.” 

This was during Wednesday afternoon, principally, 
at least. Between four and five, however, the sound 
of musketry ceased, and then tidings spread from 
mouth to mouth of the numbers killed—fifty, sixty, an 
hundred, five hundred. The best authenticated ac- 
counts, however, give about forty as the slain, and 
amongst them General P. T. Sebastiani, brother of 
the well-known marshal (the Duchess de Praslin’s 
father.) Itis said that the general commanded the 
troops at the Filles du Cabriaire, and was killed by a 
man ina blouse. Cannon-shot had been previously 
fired it is presumed by the general’s orders, down that 
street. 





Masor Conrxuin’s ox. Major Conklin, of 
Morgan County, Ohio, has an ox, called 
Rough and Ready, which isa little taller than 
some of our Fayette calves. He is seven 
years old last June, is nineteen hands high, 
seventeen feet from nose to tip of his tail, 
girts nine feet and two inches, and weighs 
four thousand pounds. It is said he will not 
eat ground food, but eats seventy large ears 
of corn per day. 





Cana across Froripa. The citizens of 
Florida are making enquiries respecting the 
feasibility of a canal across their isthmus, to 
unite the waters of the Gulf of Mexico with 
the Atlantic, and save a dangerous passage 
round the outside of the peninsula. 








Gop mine. Report saith that a new gold 
mive has been discovered near Tecumseh, in 
Michigan, 

We are indebted to the Maine Farmer for the faith- 
ful report of Judge Whitman's charge. [Argus. 

We are happy to notice that one journal, 
(among the many that have taken the bene- 
fit, in part, of our full reports,) is disposed to 
“do the honest thing.” 











Fatat Accipent. A sonof Mr, Gilbert 
D. Howe, aged 11 years, was shot on Friday 
last at East Machias, by the carelessness of 
another boy. He survived till Sunday morn- 
ing, when he expired in great agony. ‘The 
gun had a flint lock, and the young man was 
carelessly snapping it, because there was no 
priming in the pan. It was loaded with shot, 
and the whole charge took effect in the side, 
passing down into the thigh bone, as he was 
stooping atthe time. = [ port Sentinel. 


Fire im Bristot. ‘The large building in 
this village known asthe Bearce Mill was 
yesterday destroyed by fire with nearly all its 
contents. ‘The workmen had been out of the 
mill but a few minutes to their dinner, when 
the fire was discovered. The building was 
four stories high and was occupied for a saw 
mill, grist mill, sh 
kinds of machinery. 





was vain to try to save it. 
ings (one of which, a saw mill within ten feet) 
The loss was probably about 











After some discussion, the amendment was rejected ; 


and the bill, with some slight amendments, was then 
adopted. 
House. The bill introduced by Mr. Sawyer, of 


Ohio, to make provision for bringing home the bodies 
of all our officers who have died in Mexico, was taken 
up, and after some discussion, was referred to the mil- 
itary committee. 

The President communicated the correspondeuce be- 
tween Gen. Scott, Mr. Trist and the government, and 
the usual number of copies were ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House went into Com- 
mittee of the whole, Mr. Rockwell, of Massachusetts, 
in the chair, and took up the Indian appropriation bill. 
Mr. Sawyer spoke of the Choctaw schools as having 
been a mission for R. M. Johnson’s benefit, and made 
the charge that “there was fraud somewhere in their 
institation.”” Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, pronounced 
this charge false, and some confusion ensued, but order 
was restored, and after speeches from several mem- 
bers, the Committee rose and the House adjourned, 

Turspay, March 21. 

Senate. Mr. John P. Hale presented a number of pe- 
titions relating to slavery; and one from the citizens of 
Pennsylvania, praying for the immediate peaceful dissolu- 
tion of the Union; and these were laid upon the table. 

On motion of Mr. Atherton, the Senate took up the bill 
to supply the deficiency of appropriations. After a few 
slight amendments, the bill was read a third time and 
passed. 

House. Nothing of interest transacted. Rather a sharp 
debate ensued, relative to printing the message and cor- 
respendence in regard to the treaty. 

Wepwespay, March 22. 

Senate. After the presentation of a number of peti- 
tions, a resolution was adopted, offered by Mr. Moor, ot 
Maine, calling onthe President for the correspondence 
— Great Britain with regard to the export duty on lum- 

er. 

A message was received from the President, announcing 
oat he had sigued the bill for the relief of the heirs of Paul 

ones. 

On motion of Mr. Aatherthn. the loan bill was taken up, 
and the amendment requiring the bids to be opened publicly 
was adopted. 

A message was received from the President, transmitting 
a correspondence with regard to the Brazilian difficulties. 

The Senate then went into executive session. 

House. Mr. Cummins, of Ohio, asked leave to intro- 
duce a resolution, expressing sympathy with France—but 
leave was not granted. 

The orders of the day were then taken up, and Mr. Inge 
of Alabama, made a long speech in defence of the course 
of the Administration. On motion of Mr. Vinton, the 
subject was then laid on the table, and the House went 
into Committee of the whole, and took up the Indian Ap- 
propriation Bill. After a debate in which several members 
participated, the Committee rose and the House adjourned. 

Tuvrspay, March 23. 

Sexate. Mr Moor proposed a motion that the Commit- 
tee on Finance should consider the expediency of admit- 
ting lumber, cut in Maine and manufactured in New 
Brunswick into our ports free of duty, which was agreed 


to. 
Mr. Atherton called up the loan bill, and Mr. Webster 
occupied the r inder of the time of the Senate in an 


earnest speech upon the bill. 
Hovusg. The business of the house was of no importance. 
Farpay, March 24. 

Senats. In the Senate a message was received from 
the House, returning the bill supplying deficiencies fur the 

resent fiscal year, with amendments, and on motion of 

r. Atherton they were agreed to. 

The resolve granting a larger pension than usual, to 
Patrick Walker, was taken up and passed. 

The Senate then took up the orders of the day, the first 
subject being the loan bill. Mr. Atherton, of New Hamp- 
shire, moved an amendment prohibiting the withdrawal of 
any bid for the loan after such bid had been offered, and 
the amendment was adopted. 

The Senate, ufter the transaction of some unimportant 
business, went into executive session. 

Hovusg. The House took up the calendar of private bills. 

Sarurpy, March 25. 

Senate. The Senate was not in session. 

Hovss. The House took up the report on the seat in 
that body contested between Messrs Munroe and Jackson, 
of New York. Mr, Jackson is the sitting member. The 
report of the Committee, in favor of Mr. Munroe, and a 
minority report against him, were both ordered to be 
printed. 





20 minutes past one o’clock, the boiler in the 
Iron Foundry of Messrs. Curtis & Randall, at 
East Boston, burst with a tremendous ex- 
plosion. The Engineer was instantly killed, 
and five or six of the workmen were dread- 
fully scalded, one of whom, we understand, 
died soon afterwards, The roof was blown 
off and one of the sides throwa down. The 
explosion is supposed to have been caused by 
the water having been exhausted in the boiler 
while the workmen were gone to dinner; and 
the Engineer, on their return, having started 
the foree pump for the _—- of filling it. 
The building which is of brick, about 70 feet 
long 50 wide, and one and a half story igh 
is owned by Ammi C. Lombard, Esq., of this 
city. [Boston Atlas. 


Otis L. Moore, Sergeant U. S. Dragoons, 
aged 36, a printer, a formerly foreman of 
the Commercial Gazette office in this city, a 
native of Ellsworth, Me., was killed in the 
battle of San Pasqual California. He was 
once a compositor on this paper, at the time 
of the union of the Gazette with the Adver- 
tiser. [Boston Advertiser. 








A fellow by the name of Warren has been 

jail in Norridgewock, for stab- 
ee naridvel ata writing school in 
Sebihfeld {Clarion. 








us on that day bumble ourselves, and in deep shame con- 


main by our firesides, we shall spend the day in sincere 
humiliation, fasting and prayer; or if we go up to the 
house of Gop, we shall go there as did the publican, not 


Given at the Council Chamber at Augusta, this firs: 
day of February, in the year of our Lord’ one 
thousand, eight hundred and forty-eight, and of 


DR. COOLIDGE’S TRIA;, 


[REPORTED TOR THE Yaumen, BY HON. ey , 
_ 


SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT—KENNERPr , 
Trint of VALORUS P. COOLIDG» 
For the Murder of EDWARD MATHEW. 
SEVENTH DAY—Tersp ry, Mary) 
Mr, Evans addressed the Jury, in substance 


ut please Honors, 
aed TGadnmed the Jury: 


imperfectly I am aware, my 


God it were w come from the lips of an i 
words im favor of the prisoner at the bar. «j, ‘ * 
dreasful, a fearful responsibility, w be entrusted with v.. 
life of a human being. But not upon me alone he vo 
this responsibility; with you also is placed this j.. 
4 That you are fully CONEC Os —— 
of the trust may be read in the anxious coun, vane 
you exhibited during the whole progress uf this; ms 
ted trial. Ob, gentlemen, it is a fearful depen it "beds 


45 follow, 


may, (wow 


of the HAport 


to be called to Consign to the unseen world « Ts 
the flower of his manhood! It would be awfy) ; oan 
with a certain knowledge of his guilt, and were the, 


one of the lowest and most degraded of hima bie . 


But what shall we say when that individual leas ri 
infancy upward maintained a pure and unbletnixhed . 
acter? We are conscious that you are aware «1 sll 
of your duty and solemn responsibility ; 
ever be mindful of that wise and humane provisi 
the law, that the defendant ir to be presume! to be _ ; 
cent, until proved to be poy. _ 
The Government are ml to establish the euilt 
the pri , beyond & reasonable dowlt. No mor , 
of testimony is sufficient, as in other a 
w entitle them to a conviction. ou cannot be me 
bom " & verdict of guilty, until every reas, 
s removed. 7 ~ 


The case presents many remarkable facts. ‘),,, the 
deceased came to his death on the 80th day of Septem), 
last, there ean be no reasonable doubt; nor tha othe 
decease some one desired it should be believed. thy, \, 
had been murdered. Who ever heard of such a eas, ; 
this? In all other instances there has been an ay, 
to conceal the murder. But here, as if w call the atts 
tion of the world forthwith to the crime, wounds or: 
flicted, and the body is placed in such a situation ; - 
detection is at once inevitable. It seems tw me, thy 
whoever committed the crime desired to fix susys 
upon some other individaal. For men who commir 
deeds do not rsually leave the traces of their ow 
behind them; they endeavor rather to fix them : 
others. That the prisoner at the bar, a man of y mu , 
ted reputation, of ample means, of professional reputs 
tion, of extensive practice, should have committed 


' 
4 


ANG that y., ie 


Puch 


+ sui 


crime, and disclosed his parpose in advance, seems t, 
me so entirely incredible, so far beyond the bounds of 
human probability, that evidence of the most undowht 

and certain character is necessary, in order to entitle i 
to belief. There is something strange and remarkable 
in the circumstances of this case. Darkness and nv 


tery and uncertainty hang over it, not to be made ma 
fest until that day, when “the earth and the sea shall giy 





up their dead, when the light of the moon shall be as th 
| light of the sun, and the light of the sun shall be sev: 
| fold, as the light of seven days, and the secrets of i 
hearts shall be made known,” then, and not till the ; 
| when humanity itself shall have been laid aside, and with 


it all disguises, shall the truth in this case be made ma 
| ifest. 
| ‘The learned counsel upon the other side Lave pursix 
| a most singular course in conducting the prosecatic 
After consuming four days in the examination of wore 
than sixty witnesses, after calling up every trifling ci 
| cumstance, they introduce a witness, who, if worthy 
| belief, was sufficient of himself to convict the detendan: 
Then, again, mark the manner of examination. T 
the other witnesses questions were proposed, and 
| swers given, but this last one is told to give his testiu- 
| ny by way of narrative. 
I shall therefore consider the case, first ind pendent 

of his testimony, and in the second place in connection 





| with and dependent upon it; and sure I am, if I am any 
| judge of human testimony, you would not, wpon all the 
| other testimony, hesitate to acquit the defendant without 


leaving your seats. 
Let us examine the other evidence. I have already 
| said that the deceased came to his death on the thirtieth 
| day of September last. The indictment charges that tl» 


| crime was committed by the infliction of blows upon his 
| head, and also that it was done by poison. I believe 
| the Government have abandoned the first ground; thew 


| own witnesses have testified that the deceased did pot 
| come to his death by the blows, but that, in their opinio 


| they were inflicted after death. So of all the appear- 
| ances upon the neck, did they cause the death, or do 
they furnish any illustration of the manner in which the 

crime was committed? Nothing, absolutely nothing 
It will, I suppose, be contended that the deceased came 





to his death by the administration of prussic acid, a dead- 


ly poison. Now this must be proved beyond a reasona- 
ble doubt. To do this they have introduced some half a 
| dozen witnesses and one learned professor, and yet not 


one of them had any previous knowledge or acquaintance 
with the effects of this acid upon the human system. 

Well, gentlemen, upon what did they experiment?— 
| Upon the contents of a certain bowl; but how have these 
| Contents been identified? Are they the same which 
| came from the stomach of the deceased, unchanged when 
| the experiments were performed? Here is a great chasm 
| in the testimony, a most important link is wanting.— 
There is no proof of the identity of the substances exam- 
ined. The examinations were not conducted by men 
who had made poisons their — You are to be called 
upon to say whether it is not probable they are the sam 
Probable, in a case where the life of a human being is at 
stake. 

Mr. Williams, it seems, removed the contents. Ile 
thinks no one saw him. How does he know this? He 

passed with them through a public house, where many 

were passing and repassing, in atime of great excite- 








ment, and all eyes were upon him. He lett them in an 
open shed on one day, and the next removed them to a 
place under lock and key, thereby showing most conclu- 
sively that he did not regard the first place a safe depus- 


itory. 

The odor is relied upon as proof of the existence of 
prussic acid. Where was this odor on Friday? Al! ty 
witnesses tell you it is very peculiar, and the sooner alter 
death the more apparent it will be, and yet, when the 
post mortem examination was first made on Friday, no 
odor is perceived; but some twenty-four hours altcr- 
wards it is said to have been perceptible. 

Aye, gentlemen, it might have been done. The acid 
bottles were abseut that evening. That very evening 
they were removed from the office, by the + teewrend 
ment of one of the witnesses himself, at a time too when 
these contents were exposed. 

There are one or two circumstances that indace me to 
believe this. A hatchet has been brought into Court, as 
the identical bloody hatchet, and the boy is called to 
identify it, but he denies that it is the hatchet that be- 
longed to the prisoner. No other witness is called to 
prove that it is the same. Why? Because there is no 
blood upon it. And now the Counsel would get rid of it. 
After suspicion was attached to the defendant, and his 
office was accessible to every one, how easy for one to 
place a bloody instrument there, in order to fix the crime 
upon him. If one desired to fix suspicion upon the pris- 
oner, what more probable than this, that poison should 
be mixed with the contents of the stomach, and a wrong 
hatchet substituced for the right one. 

There is, then, no sufficient evidence that these were 
the identical contents of the st +h, untampered with, 
as they came from the body of the sed. You see 
the possibility, nay, the probability, that this poison, if 
found there at all, was placed there after the removal oi 
the stomach from the body. Who could desire that there 
should be an early discovery of the marder, unless to di- 
vert suspicion from the real author, and to fix it upon 
some one else? 

I have said there is no satisfactory evidence that pres- 
sie acid was found in the stomach of the deceased. ‘The 
witnesses, according to their own testimony, had no ex- 
perience upon the subject. The learned professor tells 
us he had read the books enough for his own purposes. 
What were those purposes? To discover the tests.— 
Does he tell us that the same results may not be obtained 
from other substances? Does he know that other sul- 
stances may not produce the same acid? That it may 
not come from the ition of the human frame 
itself? He tells you that he does not know this; that he 
has heard of some such thing, but that he does not know 
it. How unsafe then to rely apon his testimony; how 
unsafe to decide upon the life of a man, by the testimony 
of one who has not made experiment upon experiment, in 
every range of the sci ted with this depart- 
ment of knowledge. 

A learned physician, Dr. Habbard, with some know!l- 
edge from the books, with less from his own experience, 
upon this subject, has said that the three tests whieh he 
names are equal to the testimony of three credible wit- 
nesses. How can he say thist Is it testimony from 
knowledge or from the want of knowledge? From the 
want of knowledge, for he himself tells he has not 
traced the matter to its various results. It is as conclu- 
sive as the testimony of a witness who testifies to what 
he does not understand—as canclusive as the testimony 
of three Dutchmen or Mahomedans who testify to a Jan- 

they no not understand. ; 
I maintain, therefure, that there is no identity of the 
substances proved, nor the existence of the acid itself. 
At one time the contents of the stomach were kept shut 
up in a fetid room, What were the effectst Who shall 
tell? I deeply regret, that one witness whose 
name is to found upon the list of witnesses on the 
part of the Government, is not here; a man who, in this 
of science, is one of the first men in this 
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FAITH. 
BY R, 8. ANDROS. 
A @watiow in the spring, 


Came granary, and the eaves 
et oe re, adhe a8 teint 
Wet earth, and straw and leaves. 


Day after day, she toiled 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned, 
Bome ead mishap the tiny thbric spoiled, 
And dashed it to the ground. 
She found the ruin wrought; 
Yet, not cast down, forth from her place she few, 
And with her mate, fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And bailt her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 

The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
and toiled again; and, Jast night, hearing calls, 
1 looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 


What truth is here, O man!— 
Hath hope been smitten in its eerly dawn? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust, or plan? 
Have Fait, and struggle on! 


The Story-Teller. 
SEED TIME AND HARVEST. 
BY T. 8 ARTHUR, 

“Whatsoever a man coweth, that shall he also reap.” 

Mr. Wiley, a lawyer of some ability, was 
sitting in his office one day, when an elderly 
gentleman came in and asked to have a few 
words of conference with him. ‘The stranger 
was politely handed a chair, and asked his 
business. 

“You hold claims against Porterfield?” said 
the old gentleman, as he seated himself, 

“do,” replied Wiley, whose manuer in- 
stantly changed—his brow contracting and his 
eye becoming stern. 

‘‘Are you aware that there have been sev- 
eral meetings of creditors, and that there is a 
strong disposition manifested to give Porter- 
field a chance to recover himself?” 

“I never attend meetings of creditors.” 

‘But, now that you are aware of the fact 
I state, are you not willing to join with the 
rest of us in helping an unfortunate man to 
get upon his feet again?” 

“No! [have my own interest to look after, 
not other people’s.” 

‘It is your intention, then, to push through 
the suits you have commenced?” 

“Certainly. Iam not a man of half-way 
measures.”’ 

‘Notwithstanding you sacrifice the interests 
of others by what you do?” 

“Let others take care of themselves. 1 
have enough to do to take care of my own 
concerns, without meddling with the concerns 
of others.” 

“If you goon, there will be no hope for the 
unfortunate debtor.” 

**That is his own look out, not mine,’’ was 
coldly replied. 

**Pardon me for suggesting that an act like 
this concerns you as much, alimost, as it con- 
cerns him. No man ever deliberately does 
injury to another, without himself suffering 
therefrom, at some future day, as much as the 
party he bas injured; although, it may be, af- 
ter a different fashion.” 

‘*]l] trust to all that, sir. Mr. Porterfield 
is in my power, and | mean to make him feel 
is.” 

“What object can you have in view, Mr. 
Wiley, in seeking to destroy a man in this 
way?” 

**I do not know that you have any right to 
inquire into reasons for my conduct. I am 
at least sure that I never gave you any such 
right,” replied Mr. Wiley. 

**] claim no right but the common right of 
humanity,” said the old gentleman. “If you 
do not acknowledge that, my interference in 
this matter can only be viewed as imperti- 
nent.” 

“It is certainly not authorized by any rela- 
tion existing between us, and therefore I can- 
not view itin any other light than the one you 
have intimated,” was the haughty reply. 

The old gentleman bowed and arose from 
his chair; but, before leaving the office of the 
lawyer, he said, with remarked force of ex- 
pression: 

“Mr. Wiley, [am an oldman. Nearly sev- 
enty years have I borne the burdens of life; 
and in that time I have gained some experi- 
ence. Like the rest, I have erred in many 
things, and for every error there has been an 
after visitation, Life has its seed time and its 
harvest. The one must follow the other. If 
the seed be evil seed, harvest time will bring 
a plentiful supply of bitter fruits. It cannot 
be otherwise. Beware, then, of all acts in- 
spired by malice, revenge, or selfish cupidi- 
ties; for, rest assured, that at some late period 
—it may be when your head is bowed with 
age and your heart yearning for peace and 
repose—the harvest of this seed time will be 
ready and the sickle have to be taken in hand 
to reap it. ‘The haunting ghosts of wrong 
and passion that come in old age, Mr. Wiley, 
when the mind most needs repose and a clear 
conscience, are the hardest to lay of any that 
disturb us in the whole journey of life.” 

The contemptuous expression that rested 
on the lawyer’s countenance, showed too 
plainly to the visitor that his words bad failed 
to make any impression. He therefore turned 
and walked away. As he left the office Wi- 
ley muttered to himself— 

“Oh, yes. The lashed cur can whine now; 
but his whine will rise into a cry ere long, or 
Iam mistaken,” 

The cause of this evil determination, on the 
part of Wiley, arose as well from unfeeling 
cupidity, as from a settled dislike which he 
entertained for the individual now completely 
in his power. Some years before, Porterfield, 
who was a merchant, wounded the self-love 
of the lawyer, who ever after felt towards 
him asanenemy. Time did not soothe the 
irritation he at first experienced—for the mer- 
chant, who was successful in business, built 
himself an elegant house immediately oppo- 
site the more huinble residence of the lawyer, 
and did it, Wiley was weak enough to think, 
by way of making him feel his inferiority in 
point of worldly wealth. 

Year after year the handsome dwelling of 
the merchant stood smiling in the warm sun- 
shine, but never was looked upon by Wiley 
without his seeing in every part of it, from 
Cornice to pavement, aleer of triumph, The 
face of Porterfield, too, when he bowed to 
him, had the same expression, and it was al- 
ways an effort for bin to return the bow with 
any thing more than the coldest civility, 

At last, Wiley began, as the saying is, to 
feel his feet under him. He had talents and- 
shrewdness, combined with perseverance and 

per vg and gradually obtained him 
wsiness, From ng an income barely suf- 
ficient for the ordinary wants of social life, 
his practice gave bim something over, and he 
‘began to As soon as he had a 
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that. So he became # gambler in the stock 
market, and, through the aid and instruction 
He rarely lost, 


nterests of others, and to grasp at money 
reap vy, to be obtained by the 
shrewdest nud beld by the strongest, If his 
neighbor had ten dollars, and he 
could get them transferred into his pocket by 
means of some sharp operation in the money 
market, he never stopped to trouble b 
about the matter of equivalents. When, 
therefore, he once got a fair start 10 the race 
for wealth, he advanced with rapid strides. 
By associating with himself, in his profession, 


grasping cupidity, Wiley managed not to have 


the attention he had necessarily to pay to the 
stock market, and his operations therein. 


terfield was beginuing to make heavy demands 
upon his income. His son had to be sent to 
college, and his daughters to expensive board- 
ing schools. Added to this, came a long pres- 


business. Like almost every one else who 
had any thing to lose, Porterfield was a suffer- 
er at various points. ‘The loss of a few hund- 
reds of dollars here, and a few thousands 
there, repeated with alarming frequency, loos- 
ened the foundation upon which his prosperi- 
ty had been resting, and threatened to over- 
whelm him in ruin. 

With the coolness of a man who prepares 
himself for the worst, Porterfield withdrew 
his son from college ere he had half completed 
his education—and his daughters from their 
expensive schools. The former was placed 


the threatened storm did not stop here. His 
realized thereon thrown into his business, in 
order to give it relief; the family retiring into 
a smaller house, and diminishing all their ex- 
penses. 


snugly settled in their new home. 


be no small sum in my business.” 


ly beside a man in the battle of life. 
‘Pm afraid not. 


educational advantages I so much desired to 
givethem. It troubles me, whenever it cross- 
es my mind, to think that Edward had to be 
taken from college, just as his more important 
studies commenced, 
sumed, for ere I recover myself, he will be a 
man.” 

‘There are always two things presented to 
us,” replied Mrs. Porterfield —‘‘what we de- 
sire, and whatis. What we desire we always 
think best, but what is, is of Providence, and, 
therefore, undoubtedly best. Thus I reason, 
and endeavor to feel satisfied with what is.” 

“And you are right,” returned her busband. 


mind. I wish that I could.” 

“Think less about what you cannot help, 
and more about present daily duties, and you 
will come into this better state of mind much 
more easily than you suppose.” 

“No doubt you are right in that,” said Mr. 
Porterfield, smiling. ‘The receipt is of the 
simplest kind, and I will try to use it.” 

Notwithstanding the reefed sails and light- 
ened hull, the storm, when its violence in- 
creased, threatened to drive the vessel in which 
Porterfield’s earthly goods were all ventured, 
beneath the waves. In order to keep afloat, 


ing of notes that do not represent a mercantile 
transaction, and throwing them into market 
for discount—or, rather, as itis vulgarly called, 
to be shaved. 

‘This manufactured paper, was, through the 
aid of friends, issued pretty extensively. But 
it availed not. Porterfield’s barque went un- 
der after he had diminished his actual property 


enormous discounts. 

**Have you heard the news?” asked a bro- 
ker of Mr. Wiley, one morning. 

“What is it? Who has failed now?” 

‘*Porterfield.”’ 

“Good! Lexpected that,” returned the law- 
yer. ‘Is ita bad failure?” 

“IT don’tknow. Some say itis, and some 
say itisnot. His paper was dishonored yes- 
terday, and there is a plenty of it in the 
market.” 

‘Ah! have you any of it?” 

“Yes. Aboutathousand dollars, that I was 
fool enough to shave, when I saw by the face 
of it that it was only made paper.” 

‘“What do you expect to get for it?” 

“Pll tell you what I'll take.” 

“What?” 

“Fifty cents in the dollar.” 

**How long has it to run?” 

“Five hundred are due to-day, and five 
hundred will mature in a week.” 

“Has a meeting of creditors been called?” 

**] believe so.” 

“Do you know any of them?” 

“Yes.” And the broker named over half 
a dozen who were creditors, 

The lawyer thought a moment, and then 
said: 

“Pil buy your claim, at fifty cents,” 

“Very well, so much saved, at any rate.” 

“And I should like to have four or five 
thousand more, at the same price, provided 
the paper has already matured, or will fall due 
in the course of the week.” 

**You can be accommodated, without any 
doubt,” said the broker. 

“Will you try to get it for me?” 

“L will.” 

On the next day, notes amounting to four 
thousand dollars, were brought to the lawyer, 
who bought them at half the sum they de- 
manded. 

Such of these as were not already under 
protest for non-payment, were noted on the 
days they fell due, and immediately sued out. 
Wiley was rejoiced to find that bis writs were 


| the first issued, and that his judgments against 


edna property would therefore take 
“Safe enough!” he said to himself, with 

much apparent pleasure, when clearly satis- 

fied of this fact. ‘I shall make twenty-five 

hundred by that operation, and put Porter- 

ay meme: he ought to be.” 

meeting of the creditors, 
ing to the relief of the debtor by a liberal ex- 





tension of time and abatement of claims, the | 


imself | bas been seen. 


a young lawyer of equal industry but less |’ 


any part of bis business suffer on account of 


In the mean time, the large family of Por- 


sure in the money market, producing distur- 
bance in trade, and sweeping hundreds of| .46y him since he had so heartlessly destroyed 
unsubstantial merchants from the arena of/ i, business. 


in a store, and received a salary sufficient to 
furnish his wardrobe, But preparations for 


elegant residence was sold, and the amount 


‘With our sails reefed and our vessel light- 
ened, I think we shall outride the storm,” the 
merchant said to his wife, after they were 
“Our ex- 
penses have been four thousand dollars a year; 
now they will range within fifteen hundred. 
Twenty-five hundred dollars saved here, will 


. “And we shall be as contented in our pres- 
ent as._we were in our former style of living,” 
said Mrs. Porterfield, who was a strong-mind- 
ed woman, and just the one to stand up brave- 


“J don’t know,” returned the merchant. 
What most concerns me, is 
the fact that our children are deprived of those 


been commenced, was U 


of one of the knowing and secretly operating ed, and changed at once the whole aspect of 


eel ot the creditors, an old merchant of 


rd | liberal feelings, who was respected and es- 


teemed by all who knew him, undertook the 
task of ascertaining from Wiley, who was 
known to be the suing party, as to bis inten- 
tions, and if they were directly adverse to the 
proposed measure of relief, to endeavor to 
change them. How fruitless was this effort, 
It was then proposed to pay 
off his claim, but to this a majority of credit- 
ors objected. It ended in the debtor’s making 
an assignment of his property for the benefit 


of all. 
Wiley, at the final dividend, got fifty-five 


cents on the dollar, thus making about ten 
per cent instead of a hundred, as he expected 
But he was content. He had not lost any- 
thing, and Porterfield was broken up, root 
and branch, and his family reduced to great 
extremity. 

This took place when Porterfied was forty- 
five years old, and Wiley forty. 

Three or four months after the final break- 
ing up took place, the lawyer met his victim 
in the street, It was the first time he had 


The ruined merchant was 
walking slowly along, with his eyes upon the 
pavement, and his whole air was one of deep- 
est dejection, So deep, that even the cold 
and selfish heart of Wiley was touched. 

For days, the lawyer triedto thrust from his 
mind the image of his victim, but in vain. It 
was ever rising up and rebuking him, with 
its bowed head and aspect of deep despond- 


ency. . 

“| wish Id had nothing to do with the 
matter,” he said to himself as he sat alone in 
his office, one night, with this image directly 
before him. “It may be that I went too far. 
But it can’t be helped now, and I’m a fool to 
trouble myself about it.” 

While these thoughts were passing in his 
mind, the door of his office opened, and a 
young man, who seemed heated by passion 
or drink, advanced into the room, confronting 
him with a stern and angry countenance. 

“Your name is Wiley, | believe,” said the 
young man. 

“It is,” replied the lawyer, rising to his 
feet as he spoke. 

“] have just learned,” said the visitor, with 
something of fierceness in his manner, “that 
when my father’s business became embar- 
rassed, you stepped in and bought up claims 
against him, at a discount of one-half, and 
sued them out, thus preventing an amicable 
arrangement with his creditors, and utterly 
destroying his business. And that, when an 
appeal was made to you by one of the cred- 
itors deputed for the purpose, you heartlessly, 
and with an expression of ill will towards 
my father, expressed your determination to 
ruin him. Am I rightly informed, sir?” 


“Leave my office instantly!” exclaimed 


Wiley, his face red with anger. 


‘Not yet, sir,” returned the young man, 


‘These can never be re- 


if possible, resort was had to the most doubt- 
ful and desperate financial operation, the mak- 


more coolly, and with an air of resolution. 
“I came here for a certain purpose; when 
that is accomplished I willretire. Not before.” 

“I give you one minute. If you are not out 
of this room ag, the expiration of that time, 
upon your arin Sow be the consequences.” 

“Answer my question!’ said the intruder, 


sternly. 
There was a deep silence. 
‘**Base, heartless vil ” 





The minute had expired, and ere the young 


‘*But I cannot come into your better state of | man could finish his sentence, or assume an 


attitude of defence, the lawyer seized and 
threw him with great violence into the street; 
his head striking against the curb stone. ‘The 
young man lay perfectly motionless. It was 
dark, and no ove happened to be passing at 
the moment. 

Wiley, with instinctive alarm, retired within 
his office, closed and locked the door, and ex- 
tinguished hislamp. Buta short time passed, 
before voices were heard without. Then 
there came the sound of many feet and many 
voices. A small crowd had collected. 

“Is he dead?” 

**W hat’s the matter?” 

*©Who did it?” 

«The man is dead!” 

These were the words, among a multitude 
of sounds that fell upon his anxiously listen- 
ing ear. 

After a while, the crowd moved away; and 
it was plain, had taken the injured man, dead 
or alive, away also. 

Hours passed, before Wiley ventured to 


some thousands of dollars in the payment of | steal forth from his office, and go home to his 


family, rendered anxious by bis long absence. 
They were hours into which were crowded 
many bitter reflections; and many self-con- 
demning thoughts arose spontaneously in his 
mind. The seed he had sown, was already 
springing from the ground, with a rich promise 
of an abundant yield. 

On the next morning, when he came iv 
sight of his office, he found a small crowd 
before it. His heart sunk in his bosom, and 
it was with difficulty that he could force him- 
self to advance. When he arrived at the door, 
he saw that there were many marks of blood 
upon the pavement and curb stone, With 
an effort, he composed himself. 

“There’s been sad work here,” said a legal 
friend who was standing by. 

“So it seems,” Wiley merely answered. 
“I’m told the young man is dead.” 
“Indeed!” The lawyer with difficulty re- 
pressed his feelings. 

Yes. It must bea sad affliction to his 
family. It seems as if troubles never come 
alone. Heaven knows Porterfield has had 
enough to bear, without adding this, the death 
of his only son.” 

‘How did it happen?” asked a third person, 
coming up at the moment. 

**No one can tell,” was the reply. “It is 
said that the young man was found lying upon 
the pavement, about nine o'clock last evening, 
with a frightful wound upon his head, made by 
falling upon the curb. On examination, after 
he was removed, the skull appeared to be 
badly fractured. Life appeared to be extinct 
when he was taken up.”’ 

‘He may have fallen in a fit,” 

Wiley, greatly relieved by learning the fact 
that young Porterfield had been taken up in- 
sensible. ‘There was, consequently, no evi- 
dence of his action io the matter, and it was 
possible that even a suspicion might never 
rest upon him. 

“Im rather inclined to doubt that,”- was 
answered. ‘The simple fall of a man by bis 
own gravity, is hardly sufficient to fracture 
his skull. There must have been some vio- 
lence in the case. What time did you leave 
your office, Mr. Wiley?” : 
«Early in the evening,” replied the lawyer, 


“Then, if there had been a rencontre just 
here, you could not have heard it?” 
” 


"No, 
Relieved in mind, Mr. Wiley went into his 
office, but he was able to attend to but a very. 


that, 





little business during that day. The dread} te 








A Coroner’s jury was called and an inquest 
held over the young man early in the morn- 
ing. ‘The verdict reudered, was ‘“‘Death from 
violence by the hands of some person or 

unknown.” When the tenor of this 
verdict reached the lawyer’s ears, it, in no 
degree, added to his happiness. But time 
passed, and not the slightest whisper of a sus- 
picion against him was breathed upon the air; 
nor could be breathed, for young Porterfield 
had mentioned to no one his design of calling 
upon Wiley. He had stepped into an eating 
house end called for oysters and some brandy 
punch, While eating the oysters and drink~ 
ing his punch, he overbeard the broker, who 
bought up his father’s paper for Wiley, re- 
lating the circumstances to some one in an 
adjoining box, and commenting upon the cold- 
hearted manner in which Mr. Porterfield had 
been ruined. Inflamed by the intelligence, 
as wellas by the strong glass of liquor he 
had taken, the young man instantly retired 
from the cellar, and went directly to the law- 
yer’s office. ‘The result is known. 

The violent and mysterious death of bis 
son, was a dreadful affliction to Mr. Porter- 
field, and bowed him, for a time, almost to the 
earth. But he recovered himself, forced into 
activity by the pressing wants of his family. 
After he was broken up, he made several at- 
tempts to get into business again: but as heavy 
claims still rested against him, he found it 
impossible to get credit even from his best 
business friends. No attempt was deemed 
fruitless to make the effort, in consequence of 
the balance still unpaid to Wiley, and some 
two or three others, from whom, after what 
had passed, he could not hope for any favor. 
The best thing that offered, was the collection 
of small accounts for a newspaper establish- 
ment, which he undertook to do. He found 
it extremely fatiguing, and the returns small; 
in fact, inadequate to the maintenance of his 
family, with which he had retired into a very 
humble abode, dismissing all servants, and 
limiting every thing to the simple necessities 
of life. 

Things presenting this aspect of affairs, 
Mrs. Porterfield, who, as has already been 
intimated, was a woman of decided charac- 
ter, represented to her two oldest daughters 
the necessity that existed for their seeking to 
maintain themselves, and thus relieving their 
father. ‘Their education being defective, they 
could not undertake the teaching of any thing. 
All that was left for them was to acquire 
some skill, by the exercise of which money 
could be earned. ‘The apparent cheerfulness 
with which Mrs. Porterfield bore their sadly 
altered circumstances, and the wise words 
she uttered in relation thereto, gave strength 
and patience to the minds of her daughters. 
They applied themselves, diligently, to the 
duties they had assumed, and, in the course 
ofa few months, were ready to go out into 
families to sew, one asa tailoress and the 
other as a dress maker, and to earn regularly 
their three dollars each a week, which, added 
to what their father received for collecting, 
made the income of the family approximate 
more nearly to its wants. Cast down from the 
world’s high places, and afflicted as they had 
been, the family of Mr. Porterfield were better 
contented and more cheerful than was imag- 
ined by those of their old friends, who occa- 
sionally thought of them, After a year or 
two the collection of accounts paid better, and 
enabled Mr. Porterfield to supply his home 
with more comforts, though it yielded noth- 
ing over a support. But as he had given up 
all hope of ever recovering himself and get- 
ting once more ahead in the world, he felt 
thankful and contented. 

“It is not the external condition so much 
as the internal state,’ he remarked to his 
wife, after all things around them tad assum- 
ed the aspect of permanence. ‘I con’t know 
but we are as happy now as we were when 
we had our thousands atcommand.” 

**We may be quite as happy; for we have 
enough to give us contentment, and it is truly 
said, that a contented mind is a continual 
feast.” 

‘It grieves me sometimes to see our daugh- 
ters reduced to the necessity of earning a sup- 
port by daily labor. It isso different from 
what they were raised to expect. I cannot 
but feel that to them it must be irksome and 
disheartening.” 

“They think and feel right on the subject,” 
replied Mrs, Porterfield. “It is their duty, 
and they enter upon and perform it cheerfully. 
‘They do not appear to be unhappy.” 

**No.” . 

**And they are not unhappy.” 

This conversation took place about a year 
after the daughters of Mr. Porterfield had 
commenced going out into families to sew. 
On the same day Mr. Wiley said to his wife. 

“That isa very interesting and lady-like 
young girl you have sewing for yeu.” 

“She is certainly so,” replied Mrs. Wiley. 
“IT saw her at work at Mrs. Todd’s and liked 
her so well, that I engaged her to come and 
sew for me a couple of weeks.” 

“Do you know who she is.” 

‘*Her name is Miss Porterfield.” 

*‘Not the daughter of Porterfield, the mer- 
chant, who failed a few years ago.” 

“The same. Mrs. ‘Todd was telling me 
about her. She says that her father was bro- 
ken up in consequence of one of his creditors 
refusing to give him any time, and driving 
him into a general assignment and abandon- 
ment of business. Since that time they have 
been very poor, and the daughters, who were 
raised amid fashion and elegance, have been 
compelled to learn trades and to go out into 
families to sew for their support. Doesn’t it 
seem hard? If that unfeeling creditor knows 
of all this, what must be his reflections. | 
would not have them for the world.” 

Wiley turned his bead so far away that his 
wife could not see his face. He had that day 
seen Porterfield, his clothes worn threadbare, 
hurrying through the streets, with a tired and 
anxious look. He knew his business, for he 
had collected more than one small account 
even from him. In paying them he ventured 
not to look the ruined merchant in the face. 

The lawyer said nothing more to his wife 
about Miss Porterfield. For two weeks he 
met her daily at her table and felt her pres- 
ence asa smiting rebuke. In that time he 
noticed that her temper was gentle and sweet, 
her deportment modest, yet easy and lady- 
like, and ber whole character one of unusual 

excellence. When she leit the house on com- 


a stern rebuke. She was to fill a 
higher sphere, and would probably filled 
it but for him. a 

Time Porterfield continued to pur- 
sue the 


ed beforethem, . 

Old age at length bent the forms and made 
was rich and gave up bis practice to his son, 
and himself lived at his ease, but Porterfield 
strill traversed the streets in heat and cold, 
and earned the bread that he eat, daily, by the 
sweat of his brow. From his window, where 
the retired attorney sat in his easy chair, he 
daily saw the bent form of the victim of bis 
malice and cupidity go by, his step seeming to 
grow feebler and feebler, and his body to bend 
lower and lower towards the earth into which 
it must ina few years sink, Aftera while 
Porterfield moved into a small, and, to Wiley, 
it seerned most comfortless house, that stood 
opposite his own, and he had him in still more 
direct aspect, and saw him from a nearer point 
of view. It seemed to him as if Porterfield 
had moved there with the intention of dis- 
turbing his peace. In the day time he saw 
him come in and go out bending beneath his 
burden of years and care, and at night he 
dreamed of him, and of the son whom, in a 
moment of ungovernable anger, he killed. 

The haunting ghosts of wrong and passion 
bad indeed risen in his old age, and he had no 
power to lay them. 

At last bis unhappiness became so great as 
to force from his selfish heart a consent to 
make restitution of some kind, and he sent 
for Porterfield, The old man came and sat 
down in the luxurious mansion of the lawyer. 
He sat firm and composed, while the lawyer 
felt a strong internal agitation, and could not 
look steadily into the face of the man he bad 
wronged, 

“Mr. Porterfield,” said Wiley, speaking 
with as much composure as he could assume, 
“Do you remember—it is now at least forty 
years ago—our meeting in New York ata 
hotel in Broadway, whither we had both gone 
on business.” 

Porterfield bent his head and thought for a 
moment, 

“Yes, very well,” he replied. 

“IT was then a young lawyer, just com- 
mencing the world, and you a merchant who 
could already count your thousands.” 

“Well?” Porterfield looked wondering at 
the attorney, whose disturbance of mind was 
too great to be concealed. 

“Asa man of influence and some wealth, 
who could aid me in the world, I desired to 
make your more intimate acquaintance, and 
thought this a most fitting opportunity. 1 
therefore, immediately on your arrival at the 
hotel, where I had been for some days, met 
you with more than usual frankness of man- 
ner, but was coldly repulsed. [ thought 
perhaps that you might have been in an absent, 
or pre-occupied state of mind, at my first ap- 
proach, and tried it again, but was met in the 
same frigid manner.” 

‘Was | rude to you?” asked Porterfield. 

*T will not say that. You were distantly 
polite. I could not resent your manner, but [ 
felt it as a deep personal insult.” 

The old man bowed his head and sighed. 

‘That insult,” resumed the attorney, “I 
neither forgot nor forgave. Whenl came 
home, I met you, as you well know, often. 
You were to me as you had been before | saw 
you in New York, polite and affable when we 
happened to meet. But I shunned you and 
hated you. When you built the elegant house 
opposite to where I lived, I could not divest 
myself of the idea that you had chosen that 
particular site in order that your wealth and 
my poverty, so to speak, might be contrasted. 
It seetned to me that those who went by, made 
the contrast; but my time for retaliation came, 
and | was wicked enough to obtain and use 
power over you. When you failed, I pur- 
chased your paper ata discount, and placed 
myself in the way of an amicable arrange- 
ment with your creditors, You were broken 
up, and I had my triumph at your downfall. 
But | have been unhappy about it since.” 

“You hated me?” said Porterfield, looking 
calmly inte the disturbed face of his enemy, 
as the latter ceased speaking. 

“1 did.” 

“You hated me without acause. | well 
remember my visit to New York on the oc- 
casion to which you refer, If I had met my 
brother at the time, I should have treated him 
as I treated you. The nature of my business 
I will not now state. It will be sufficient to 
say that it was one causing great affliction of 
mind, If | was cold and reserved towards 
you, I was so towards my best friends.” 

A deep silence followed this declaration. 
The lawyer bad no words with which to re- 
spond. Ina few moments Porterfield said :-- 

“A gentleman called upon you a few days 
after my arrival in New York to engage you 


to ane to some business in Philadelphia?” 
ce es,”? 


“Did he say by whom, he had been recom- 
mended to you?” 

‘He did not. He merely said that he had 
been advised to employ me in the case by a 
friend from Philadelphia, who happened to 
know that I was in the city.” 

“Did it never occur to you that I might be 
the person to whom he referred?” 

“You? never!” 

**] was.” ; 

A half-suppressed groan struggled up from 
the breast of the attorney, as he bowed his 
head, and with hands clasped tightly together 
sat rebuked before the man he had so deeply 
injured. He thought of the murdered son, 
and shuddered. ‘The maddening secret must 
still lie in bis heart, hidden like a goawing 
worm. 

“Mr. Porterfield,” he at length said, “how 
shall I repair the injury [ have done you?” 

“It is too late now,” returned the collector, 
calmly. ‘The past is now forever and irre- 
coverably past. ‘The pages of our Book of 
Life are nearly full, and cannot be written 
over again. God overrules all for good. To 
Him | look as I draw near my change. I 
have seen much suffering in my wearisome 
journey, but suffering has taught me many 
lessons of wisdom. I do not complain.” 

‘But you are poor. Your children are 
poor, You are all doomed to labor early and 
late for food and raiment.” 

“We labor cheerfully. Adversity has 
taught us contentment and trust in Providence. 
We know that our bread will be given and 
that our water is sure.” 

“I will repair, in some small degree, the 
wrong I have done,” said Wiley, after a few 
moments of silence. “Your last 


a thousand dollars a year.” 

A bright spot glowed on the old man’s 
cheek pe Weg eT 

“No, Mr. I cannot of it. I 
ys health and a 

sufficien il 











more happiness than he had supposed, The 
bent form of the old collector was not so 
pressed down with the beavy burdens of labor 
and care as he had thought, But still, as be 
daily saw him going forth in all weathers, 
steady 9s a clock to appointed duties, while 
he sat in his easy chair, in bis elegantly attired 
perlor, bis heart would smite bim, and he 
would turn his eyes away to shut out the sight. 
But the tighter he closed his organs of bodily 
vision, the more distinet before him was the 
stooping figure, and the long, thin, gray locks 
of the old man opposite. 

Thus the time wore on, and Wiley was 
reaping the harvest he had sown years before. 
He had scattered the seed with reckless hand; 
but the principle of life was in it, and while 
he thought not of it, it was putting down its 
fibres into the ground, and shooting up iw 
green leaves to gather strength in the warm 
sunshine. 

Wearily passed the months and years, and 
at last the old attorney went down to his 
grave. The sun of his life did not go smiling- 
ly behind the cloudless hill of time, but set in 
darkness and mental gloom. There was a 
codicil to his will, dated after his interview 
with the old collector, in which was a be- 
quest of five thousand dollars to each of 
Porterfield’s daughters, No reason for the 
bequest was assigned, 

The heirs were surprised and displeased at 
it. But the executor of the will paid over the 
sums bequeathed, 

To all there is a seed time and harvest, and 
whatsoever a man sows, that shall he reap— 
reap here as well as hereafter. 

In old age, when the mind needs quiet and 
repose, who would be troubled by the haunt- 
ing ghosts of wrong and passion? 

“God forbid that I should! must be the 
involuntary prayer of every one. 


PLOUGH MANUFACTORY. 
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art of Winthrop, about three wiles 
from Winthrop Village, and three miles trom Readfe\; 
Village, through each of which the great Central Rwilrond 
now in coustruction, will pass, and thirteen miles fro, 
Augusta, the © lof the Btate. It contains two bup. 
dred acres, well divided into tillage, pasturage, mowing 
and woodland. It is well fenced, principally with stone 
wall, and has yielded, in some years, 100 tone of hay — 
There is a chance to obtain an inexhaustible supply of 
muck, upon ta» premises. The buildings ere in exceiien; 
condition, and consist of a two L, house, the main 
20 feet; the L part 24 by 20; Wood-bowe aud 
wa 60; conanioins of the qaneonionecs fer & form 
house, «| ns good Cellars, room, W “howe, &c 
&c.; all built in & thorough Ge catabenine manner — 
The barn is 100 by 40 feet, with a cellar ander the mos: of 
it. There is alvo @ chaise house 24 feet square; and a pig. 
, with « cellar under the whole, 25 by 60. There is 
also « good orchard, an aqueduct, three wells, and is we)| 
watered in every respect, The premises are in « goo 
neighborhood, offering al) the conveniences Of good eocie. 
ty, meetings, schools, &c. The aubseriber owning and 
living on another farm, wishes to dispose of this, and w))| 
give a good bargain (© any one wishing to purchase « su. 
perior establishment for grain growing, dairying aad stock 
raising. P ion given immediately if desired. 
Ty Terms liberal. 
For further particulers enquire of Co... G. W. Bran ey, 
Augusta; Dr. Horwes, Winthrop; J. Wino, on the prem. 
} Orofthesubscriberin Wayne. ISAAC BOWLES 
Wayne, Dec. 22, 1847. 51 


FOR SALE. 


HE HOUSE and LOT id treet, now occupied 
T by Miss LYDIAP HAMREIE ia’ 


The HOUSE and Lot 
P op Gatette. at the corner of Bridge and 


Also, os HOUSE Lots, 
to y > 
Auguste, Feb. 7, 1848. “AMUEL TITCOMS, +. 
ANDROSCOGGIN AND KENNEBEC 
RAIL ROAD. 


_pecean is hereby given that further asseas- 
ments of five per cent each, on the amount 
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of stock of each and every stockholder in the 
Androscoggin and Kennebec Rail Road Compa- 
ny, have been ordered by the President and Directors of 
said Company, and that the said assessments will be duc 
and payable to the Treasurer of the Company, at his office 
in Waterville, as fllows, to wit: 
The sixTH assessment on the first day of February next. 
The SEVENTH assessment on the first day of March next 
The EIGHTH assessment on the fret day of April next 
The NINTH sesesement on the first day of May next. 
EDWIN NOYES, Treas. 4A. & K.R.R. Co. 
December 27th, 1847. l6w! 


DR. TOWNSEND’S SARSAPARILLA, 
The most Extraordinary Medicine in the World! 


HIS Extract is put up in quart bottles; it is six times 
cheaper, pleasanter, and warranted superior to any 
sold. It cures disenses without vomiting, purging, sicken- 
ing. or debilitating the patient. 
The great beauty and superiority of this Sarsaparilia 
over all other medicines is, while it eradicates diseases it 
invigorates the body. It is oneof the very best Spring and 











ARFIELa «& 


HILTON, having Hau eight years’ expe- 
rience in manufacturing Proutry & Mears’CENTRE 
DRAFT PLOUGHS &c., have located themselves in Avu- 
gusta, at the fuot of Court Street, on Water Street, where 
they have on hand, and are ready to manufacture to order, 
Side-Hill, Sub-Soil, Self-Sharpening, Green-Sward, and 
Seed PLOUGHS. Pilonghs, on this principle, can be ad- 
justed with facility aud exse, and the greatest nicety, both 
in regard to the depth and width of the farrow. Also, [M- 
PROVED EXPANDING CULTIVATORS. 

They have on hand every description of CASTING, of 
the best chill’d iron. Also, Seasoned White Oak, selected 
with care in Massachusetts. They repair every kind of 
Farming tool. Just received, Hovey’s Patent Spiral Hay, 
Straw, and Corn-Stalk Cutters. 

Refer to Dr. James Bares, at the Insane Hospital, and 
Dr. E. Hoimes, Winthrop. 

Angusta, May, 1847. 20 





BOLTING CLOTHS 


HE subscriber is the Agent for the sale of the Dutch 
Anchor Bolting Cloth, of the best quality. Also BURR 
MILL STONES of different sizes. 

He has also for sale, CIRCULAR SAWS of all sizes, 
trom the celebrated establishment of Messrs. Welch & 
Griffth, Boston. Also, SHINGLE and CLAPBOARD 
MACHINES. Also, GRIMES’ PATENT SMUT MILL. 
All of which are offered at the lowest cash prices. 

Also, the Hewd Water Wheel, which is the best 
Wheel now in use for al) kinds of Machinery. 

1. G. JONNSON. 

Augusta, September 16, 1847. 87 


CONSUMPTION CURED! 


RIUMPHANT SUCCESS of BUCHAN’S HUNGA- 
RIAN BALSAM OF LIFE, the Great English Rem- 
edy for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, and Consumption! the 
most celebrated and infallible remedy for Colds, Coughs, 
Asthma, or any form of Pulmonary Consumption, is the 





Hungarian Balsam of Life, discovered by Dr. Buchan of 


London, England, tested for upwards of seven years in 
Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe, and intro- 


duced into the United States, under the immediate super- 


intendence of the inventor. 


The astonishing success of the Hungarian Balsam, in the 
cure of every form of Consumption, warrants the Ameri- 


can Agent in soliciting for treatment the worst possible 


cases that can be found in the communit y—cases that seek 
relief in vain from any of the common remedies of the day, 
and have been given up by the most distinguished Physi- 
The Hungarian Bal- 


cians, as confirmed and incurable. 
sum has cured, and will cure, the most desperate of cases. 


It is no quack nostrum, but a standard English medicine, 


of known and established efficacy. 
TO THE CONSUMPTIVE. 
Every family in the United States should be supplied 


with Buchan’s Hungarian Balsam, not only to counteract 
the consumptive teudencies of the climate, but te be used 


as a preventive medicine in all cases of Colds, Coughs, 
Spitting of Blood, Pain in the Side and Chest, Irritation 
and Soreness of the Lungs, Bronchitis, Disficulty of Breath- 
ing, Hectic Fever, Night Sweats, Emaciation and General 


Debility, Asthma, Influenza, Hooping Cough and Croup. 

In case of actual disease of the lungs, or seated consump- 
tien, it is the only source of hope. 

Sold by McDonald & Smith, sole agents for the United 
Kingdom, at the Italian Warehouse, Regent street, London, 
in bottles and cases, for ships, hospitals, &c. 

By special appointment—DAVID F. BRADLEE, 130 
Washington street, Boston, Mass., sole agent for the Uni- 
ted States and British American Provinces. 

American price, 81 per bottle, with full directions. 

Pamphlets, containing a mass Of English and Aanerican 
certificates and other evidence, showing the unequalled 








Summer medicines ever known; it net only purifies the 
whole system and strengthens the person, but it creates 
new, pure and rich blood; a power possessed by no other 
medicine. And in this lies the grand secret of its wonder- 
ful success. It has performed within the past two years, 
more than 35,000 cures of severe cases of disease; at 
least 6000 of these were considered incurable. More than 
3000 cases of Chronic Rheumatism; 2000 cases of Dyapep- 
sin; 4000 cases of Genera) Debility and Want of Energy; 
7000 cases of the diferent Female Complaints; 2000 cases 
of Scrofula; 1500 cases of Liver Complaint; 2500 cases of 
disease of the Kidneys and Dropay; 8000 cuses of Con- 
sumption, and thourands of cases of diseases of the blood, 
viz: ulcers, erysipelas, saltrheum, pimples on the face, &c. 
together with numerons cases of sick headache, pain in 
the side and chest, spinal affections, &c. &c 

This, we are aware, must appear incredible, but we have 
letters from physicians and our agents from all parts of the 
United States, inform.ng us of extraordinary cures. R. Van 
Buskirk, Esq., one o! the most respectabje druggists in 
Newark, N ; informe me that he can refer to more than 
150 cases in that place alone. There are thousands o 
cases in the city of New York, which we will refer to 
with pleasure, and te men of character. It is the best 
medicine for the preventive of disease known. It undeoubt- 
edly saved the lives of more than 5000 Children the past 
season, as it remeved the cause of disease, and prepared 
them for the Summer season. 





Unitep Sratres Orricer.—Capt W. McLean, of 
the U. 8. Navy, and member of the New Jersey Legisia- 
ure, has kindly sent us the following certificate 

Rauway, Jan. 2, 1847. 
A year since I was taken with the Influenza, and my 
whole system left in a debilitated state. I was induced to 
try Dr. Townsend's Sarsaparilia, and after taking two or 
three bottles, | was very mech relieved, and attribute it 
entirely to the said Sarsaparilia. I have continued taking 
it, and I find that | improve every day. I believe it saved 
my life, and would not be without it under any considera- 
G. W. McLean. 


SCROFULA CURED, 


This certificate conclusively proves that this Sarsaparilia 
has perfect coutrol over the most obstinate diseases of the 
blood. Three persons cured in one house is unprecedented 
Taree Cui_prexn.—Dr. Townsend: Dear Sir:>—l have 
the pleasure to inform you that three of my children have 
been cured of the Scrofula by the use of your excellent 
medicine. They were afflicted very severely with bed 
sores—have taken some four bottles—it took them away, 
for which I feel under deep obligation. 
Yours, Isaac W. Crain, 106 Wooster st. 


To Mothers and Married Ladies. 

This extract of Sarsapurilia has been expressly prepared 
m reference to female complaints. No female who has 
reason to suppose she is approaching that critical period, 
“the turn of life,” should neglect to take it, as it is a cer- 
tain preventive for any of the numerous und horrible dis- 
eases to which females are subject at this time of life. This 
period may be delayed for several years by using this med- 
icine. Nor is it less valuable to those whe are approaching 
womanhood, as it ie calculated to assist nature by quicken- 
ing the blood and invigorating the system. Indeed, this 
medicine is invaluable for all the delicate diseases to which 
women are subject. 

It braces the whole system, renews permanently the nat- 


tion. 


ural energies—by removing the impurities of the body, not 
so far stimulating the system as to produce a subsequent 
relaxation, which is the case of most medicines taken for 
female weakness and disease. 


GREAT FEMALE MEDICINE, 


Dr. Towneend’s Sarsaparilla is a sovereign and speedy 
cure for incipient consumption, barrenness, leucorrhe@a, or 
whites, obstructed or difficult menstruation, incontinence 
of urine, or involuntary discharge thereof, and for the gen- 
eral prostration of the system—no matter whether the re- 
sult of inherent cause or causes, produced by illness or ac- 
cident. 

Nothing can be more surprising than its invigorating ef- 
fects on the human frame. Persons subject tu Weaoauess 
and lassitude, from taking it, at once become rubues and 
fall of energy under its influence. It immediately counter 

acts the nervelessness of the female frame, whicu is the 
great cause of barrenness. 

It wil] not be expected of us, in cases of se delicate » 
pature, to exhibit certificates of cures performed, but we 
can assure the afflicted that hundreds of cases have been 
reported to us. Several cases where families have been 
without children, after using a few bottles of this invelua 





merits of this Great English Remedy, may be obtained of ble medicine, have been blest with a healthy offspring. 


the agents, gratis. 


None genuine without the written signature of the Amer- 
ican agent, on a gold and brouze label, to counterfeit which 


is forgery. 

Agents. —J. E. Lapp, 8. 8. Brooks, Augusta; B. Wales, 
8S. Page & Co., Hallowell; H. Smith, G. M. Atwood, Gar- 
diner; A. G. Page, Bath; Washburn & Jordan, Belfast; G. 
W. Ladd, Bangor; Biunt & Turner, Norridgewock; Hall 
& Dow; Norway; and by the dealers in medicine generally 
throughout New England. eoply29 








MONTAGUE’S INDIAN LUNG SYRUP, 
POSITIVE REMEDY for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Croup, Disease uf the Throat and Lungs, 

and Consumption in all the varied forms under which it 
eo as the great destroyer of the human race. 
his is traly an Indian medicine and probably the only 


real one in use amongst the white people, although there 
are so many in circulation called Indian medicines. It is 
free from al! mineral substances of any kind and character, 
that every thing used in its composition is of the vegetable | ket. 


kingdom. 


Agents.—Cornen & BLatcurord, Augusta; Tuomas 
ly29 


Frye, Vassalboro’. 


Dr. Townsend—My wife — greatly distressed by 
weakness and genera) debility, and suffering continually by 
pain and a sensation of bearing down, falling of the womb, 
and with other difliculties, and having known cases where 
your medicine has effected great cures; and also hearing 
it recommended for such cases as I have described, I ob- 
tained a bottle of your Extract of Sarsaparilia, and follow - 
ed the directions you gave me. In a short period it re- 
moved her complaints and restored her health. Being 
grateful for the benefits she received, | take pleasure in 
thus acknowledging it, and recommending it to the public. 
M. D. Moore, cor. of Grand and Lydius ats. 
Albany, Aug. 17, 1847. 


Opinions of Physicians, 
Dr. Townsend is almost daily receiving orders ffom 
physicians in different parts of the Union. 

This is to certify that we, the undersigned, physicians of 
the city of Albany, have in numerous cases prescribed Dr 
Townsend's Sarsaparilia, and believe it to be ove of the 
most valuable preparations of the Sareaparilia ii the mar- 

P. Purixe, M. D 
J. Witson, M. D. 
R. B. Buicos, M. D. 
P. E. Ecmexoorr, M. D. 





DR. WARREN’S 


ARSAPARILLA, TOMATO AND WILD CHERRY 
PHYSICAL BITTERS, at 50 cents per bottle. 
Sarsaparilla, Tomato and Wild Cherry Bitters have now 


become a standard medicine, universally approved by Phy- 


sicians, as a safe, speedy and effectual remedy for Scrofu- 
lous, Mercurial and Cutaneous diseases; Jaundice, Indi- 
-. Dyspepsia, Billions Disorders, Liver Complaints, 

ostiveness, Weak and Sore Stomach, Ulcers and Running 
Sores, Swelling of the Limbs, Pain in the Bones, Tumors 
in the Throat. Rheumatic Affections, Salt Rheum, Erysip- 
elas, bad Humors, Eruptions on the Face or Body, Cancer- 
ous Sores, King’s Evil, Chronic Catarrh, Languor, Debili- 
ty, Headache, Dizziness, Sallow Complexion, and all those 
diseases which arise from the abuse of Mercury, or from 
an impure taint in the blood, no matter how acquired. 

The extract here presented is prepared after directions 
given by the celebrated Dr. Warren, whose name it bears, 
and will be fouad superior to any pargnastion of the kind 
now in use. It is highly concentrat 


and very finely flavored to the taste. e change which 


it produces in the condition and tendency of the system is 


speedy and permanent. 

As a Spring medicine for purifying the blood, st 

— stomach and body, and checking all consumptive 
its, the Sarsaparilla, Tomato aud Wild Cherry Bitters 
are entirely unrivaled. 

Pre and sold by DAVID F. BRADLEE, at the 
Magasin de Sante, (Magazine of Health,) 180 Washington 
street, Boston, Gen Agency for Buchan’s ey ang 
Balsam of Life, Upham’s Pile Electuary, Bradiee’s - 
ackson's Infallible Eradicat- 


Also, as above, all the Popular Medicines in general 
owest possible 
4d. E. Lapp, and 8. 


i 


A. G. 
Washburn & Jordan; Bangor,G. W. Ladd; N 
Blant & Taroer; Norway, Hall & Dow, and by the dealers 
in medicine generally throughout New England. ly28 


W.S. CRAIG, 
DRUGGIST AND APOTHECARY, 
And DEALER IN POPULAR PATENT MEDICINES, 
Coruer Water St. and Market Sq’r, 

At the Store formerly occupied by J. £. LADD, 
AUGUST 4, MAINE, 

Offers for sale a General Assortment of Medicines, Paints, 

e Stuffs, al) the Valuable Popular Remedies in use, 


Glass W. Instruments, 
Choice Groceries, Lamp Oils, 
&e. 
‘ aia vorable terms. 


9—te 
FURNITURE AND CHAIRS. 


| 4 tor 





















entirely vegetable, 


- | pairs all woo! Socks. 


Principal office, 126 Fulton st., Sun Building, N. ¥.; 
Redding & Co., & State st., Boston; Dyott & Sons, 132 
North ond st., Philadelphia; 8. 8. Hance, Droggisi, 
Baltimore; and by the principal Draggists and Morclibees 
generally throughout the United States, West Indies, and 
Canadas. 

J. BE. LADD, Angusta, and H. J. SELDEN & ©O., 
Hallowell, wholesale and retail agents; for sale also by J. 
H. Leon & Co., Waterville; Stanley & Prince, Winthrop; 
A. T. Perkins, G. M. Atwood, Gardiner; A. H. Abbott, So 
China; Thomas Frye, Vassalboro. 31 


CASH AND PRODUCE WANTED. 
EO. F. COOKE, opposite the Franklin Howse, 
has received a new supply of cuoice Teas, Coffee, 

Sugar, Molasses, Spices, Lamp Oil, Lard, Soap, Candies, 

Nuts, Raisins, Grapes, Sweet Potatoes, Onions, Cranber 

ries, &c. &c. 

Also, Stout Sheetings, Ticking, Drilling, Red Flannel, 
Cotton Piannel, Prints, Cotton Varn, Comforters, and » 
large variety of other Goods, al] cf which were selected 
expressly for the RETAIL TRADE, and are warranted to be 
ef the best quality. Give him a call. 

N. B. Wanted as above, in exchange, 2000 jhe. Dried 

Apple, 500 bu Beans, 1000 bu Oats, 100 bu Corn, and 500 

4m48 Augusta, Dec, 1847. 


PATENT SHINGLE MACHINE, 


HE subscriber having received letters patent for an 
improvement in the SHINGLE MACHINE, is now 
ready to furnish them at short notice, and he would request 
those in want to call op him and examine the great im- 
provement which he has made in the Machine for sawing 
By his improvement, one-eighth nore Shingles 
can be sawed in the same given time, than by any other 
machine now in use on the old plan. The above Machines 
are warranted, or no sale. SRAEL G. JOHNSON. 
Augusta, Maine, Apri) 17, 1847. ty15 


THE MAINE FARMER, _ 
PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 


By RUSSELL BATON, 
Office over Granite Bank, Water St. Augusta. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—One Collar and seventy-five cents per annum, 
if paid tu advance; two dollars, if paid within the year. 
two dollars and filty cents, if payment is delayed beyond 
the year. (7 Single copies, four cents. 
wy Any person who will obtain six good subscribers shal! 
be entitled to a seventh copy for one year. 
07 Advertisements inserted ai the rate of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per square of twenty-nine lines, for three 
and twenty-one cents for each subsequent in- 
Circulation, 4000 Copies. 

AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 

JOSEPH 8. PAGE, Travertine Acer. 
Ww B. 














on business connected with the Office 
to the Publisher. 
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